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Something has just happened that 
will completely revolutionize the 
electric clock industry —beyond all 
question. Bichronous (by’-cro-nus) 
is the trade name of a new kind of 
electric clock manufactured by 
Hammond. See pages 9-10-11-12. 
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No summer vacations for 


TELECHRON SALES! 





TELECHRON CLOCKS aren’t seasonal merchan- 





NEWTON—Colonial banjo. Mahogany case, 


is Ty j 1r iahes ‘ o - topped with brass eagle. 43” high. West- 
dise. True, they hit their highest sales-peaks ‘> a el was Ok 





























in the gift-months, June and December, but 
there are no slumps in between. The accuracy 
and convenience of Telechron electric time is 
as necessary, as appealing in one month as 
another. Let it bring you business all the year. 

You’re safe in stocking the Telechron line. 
It’s the original, the best-known, the largest- 


selling electric clock. Telechron Master Clocks 





355—Molded case, mottled walnut color. installed in America’s power houses made mod- 
7 3-16" high. 3 hg dial. Retail price, 
sii ern electric time-keeping possible. It offers the 


widest variety of models, the broadest range 





of prices.~ It is backed by the greatest na- 


tional advertising campaign ever prepared for —- 534 Calonial Panels ae Rake eta 
price, Ae 





any line of electric clocks 





and by aggressive, 


hard-hitting sales-helps of many kinds. 





<a Find out what this popular, modern product 
eee, . 3 ° 
5% § has in the way of profits for you. The conve- 
. ~ ~ 
326—Mahogany case with inlay border. 5%” nient coupon below carries no obligation. 
high. 3%” gold niche dial. Retail price, 





Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off., 
of the Warren Telechron Company. 


~The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufac- 
tvres strike and chime clocks with Telechron motors, priced 
from $30 to $1000. 





R-804—MNahogany case, lacewood overlay. 
Westminster chimes. Retail price, $40. 
R-904—Same pattern, with hour and half- 
hour strike. Retail price, $31. 





454—Kitchen model. Molded case in white, 
green, ivory, orange, blue, yellow or black. 
Retail price, $9.75. 





WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 
17 Main Street, Ashland, Massachusetts 

Please send me information on Telechron Elec- 
trie Clocks and details of your Authorized Dealer 
Franchise. 


Name___ 





Address... oe ee ere Pere een 


; ‘ R-810—Mahogany case, Colonial design. West- 

2336—Mahogany case with satinwood orna- minster chimes. Retail price, $47. —— 
ments, 13” wide. 3%” gold finished dial. R-910—Same pattern, with hour and half-hour . = ASRS ERIE EE 

Retail price, $12.50. strike. Retail price, $38. 
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VERY year, the Associated Business Papers, an 
organization composed of the most important 


business and trade publications in the country, award 
prizes for the most outstanding contributions in 
editorial service, the best editorial and the best piece 
of business reporting. 
One of the prizes for the best editorials published 
in 1930 was awarded to L. E. Moffatt, Editor of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, for his frank and in- 
MALCOLM MuIR, President : : : he 
n e 
Sita ella te, tonic tieed, ai Pies telligent discussion of the problems underlyi gt 
Epwarp J. MBHREN, Vice-President power company-dealer merchandising _ situation. 
MASON BnriTTOoN, Vice-President ics = } 1 j- 
Sake takes, Viee-Peebaees which appeared in our November issue. The edi 
HAROLD W. MoGraw, Vice-President torial was entitled “If a House Be Divided Against 
H. C. PARMELEB, Editorial Director is : 
C. H. Tompson, Secretary Itself. 
It is by this type of editorial leadership that the 
editors and publishers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING jealously maintain its reputation as the leading 
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Don’t Risk 
“Heart” Failure 


HE electric motor is the “‘heart’’ 

of any appliance that you buy 
and sell. And like a good heart, an 
electric motor should function 
quietly—faultlessly—ceaselessly. 


Black & Decker motors are de- 
signed to fit the exact requirements of 
the appliances in which they are in- 
stalled. When you sell a device pow- 
ered by a Black & Decker motor, 
both you and your customer may 
rest assured that the motor will oper- 
ate with typical Black & Decker de- 
pendability. Before leaving the fac- 
tory, Black & Decker electric motors 
undergo 25 separate inspections! 


It pays to look at the motor before 
you stock any appliance! Black & 
Decker Electric Co., Kent, Ohio. 
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DDRESSES delivered at the 54th N.E.L.A. Convention, extracts from 
which appear in the following pages, reflect two attitudes: one a 
militant policy of resistance to political attacks and the other a friendly 
willingness to work in cooperation with other merchants in the promotion 
of domestic business. 

As an evidence of this spirit, it is significant that the incoming president, 
Mr. J. F. Owens, should have chosen to talk on ‘Trade Relations,” and 
that so great a portion of his remarks was taken up with a candid dis- 
cussion of this problem. Significant, also, is the fact that Mr. Owens is 
the chairman of the Joint Electrical Merchandising Committee, whose 
recommendations on procedure were adopted at a meeting held during the 
Convention. From the trade standpoint the adoption of these recommen- 
dations, printed on page 23 of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, is not only 
the outstanding event of the Convention, but is one of the most important 
steps ever taken by the industry toward a solution of the problem of utility 
merchandising competition. 


[: WILL be noted that the essence of the procedure recommended is that 

there shall be local groups organized consisting of power company execu- 
tives and dealers who will work together to make effective the principles 
adopted by the Committee or whatever other procedure shall be agreed 
upon as mutually acceptable. ‘The Committee, in other words, is not 
handing down a set of commandments, but is recommending a flexible and 
friendly method of determining practices satisfactory to all elements 
engaged in the sale of electrical equipment. 

The best comment, as well as the best summary of the purpose of the 
Committee, is contained in the paragraph following quoted from a letter 
signed by Mr. Owens, which accompanied the publication release of the 
statement: 

“Tt is the opinion of the committee that when it can succeed in bringing 
about personal acquaintanceship between the utility company executive, 
his commercial men, and the responsible men in the general merchandising 
trades, that a long step forward will be taken in promoting mutual under- 
standing, 1 ironing out specific points of friction and in developing practical 
cooperation.’ 
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E, in the electrical industry, are faced with a 
specific problem which is just one phase of the 
problem of distribution and I am supposed to 

deal with it under the title of my talk, which the program 

will tell you is “Trade Relations.” 

What is our portion of the problem? It is nothing 
more or less than the merchandising of electrical appli- 
ances for use in the home. It affects directly the light 
and power industry, the electrical manufacturer, whole- 
salers, jobbers, retail dealers, contractor dealers and last, 
but most important of all, the consumer of electric cur- 
rent who also provides the market for those electrical 
appliances which are operated by electric current. I say 
“most important of ali” because if we do not approach 
this problem from the point cf view of the folks in the 
home we will have disregarded the controlling factor in 
any equation we may set up for its solution. 

I propose to face the issue quite frankly and say that 
this problem is created by the fact that the electrical 
wholesaler, retail dealer, and contractor dealer, sees him- 
self and his business becoming only a forgotten page in 
the history of American business because of the fact that 
the central station is engaging in the business of mer- 
chandising and installing electrical appliances. The busi- 
ness of the light and power company is to generate and 
distribute electric current, they say. That is what it was 
organized for, if you please, and it is for that purpose 
that the people of the state have granted it the right to 
engage in business. With this in mind they have fre- 
quently appealed to the courts and the state legislatures 
for decisions and laws prohibiting the central station 
from doing these things. 

If this were entirely true, and if we could stop there 
without going any further, then there would be no prob- 


From an address delivered before the Second General Sessi v.E Y i 
1 1 ‘ ) § eral Session, N.E.L.A. y 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 10; 1931. ‘ ii: 


“TRADE 


RELATIONS 










By J. F. Owens 


President Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, 
President-elect National Electric Light Association 


iem. Unfortunately the customer of the light and power 
company has a curious psychology with regard to electric 
service which prompts him to hold the company respon- 
sible, not only for the quality of its service insofar as 
electric current is concerned, but also for the effective 
operation of the appliances which he attempts to use in 
his home. If these appliances do not function properly, 
he is very sure that the company is sending second grade 
electricity over its lines and he immediately demands that 
something be done to make them do the work for which 
they were intended to do, and do it well. The company 
wants the appliance to work well so that it will remain 
on the line and continue to consume current; it cannot 
dodge some measure of responsibility without destroying 
its friendly relations with its customers. If it could, then 
the same principle would apply to telephone service and 
the telephone company could stop with wire service, 
allowing the customer to buy any kind of a telephone in- 
strument which might strike his fancy and have it in- 
stalled by the nearest electrical contractor. 

So, while the light and power company may not have 
been organized to go into the retail business of selling 
toasters, curling irons, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators 
and whatnot, this domestic equipment does present a 
problem which is quite as serious to the central station 
as the problem of central station merchandising is to in- 
dividuals who have set themselves up in the business of 
selling and installing them. In some communities it has 
been forced to go into the business by a flood of sub- 
standard equipment giving unsatisfactory service for 
which the central station has directly or indirectly been 
blamed. In others it has been forced into the business by 
local circumstances which made it impossible for local 
dealers to apply the market properly or properly service 
the equipment once it was installed. There may be a 

(Please turn to page 49) 
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Statement of Merchandising Procedure Submitted to the 
Electrical Merchandising Joint Committee by the Utility — 
Sub-Committee Thereof and Accepted by the Joint Committee 
at Its Meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., on June 9th, 1931 | 


It is recommended that electric utility companies take the initiative in 
bringing about conferences with dealers in their localities to the end that 
the following or other mutually acceptable procedure be recognized. 
adopted, and put into use for the purpose of stimulating the sale of suit- 
able electric appliances and promoting the use of electric service in a way 
that will be mutually advantageous to the consuming public, the utility, the 
appliance manufacturer and all merchandising outlets. 


The distribution of electric appliances should be on the basis of fair 
.and open competition in the interest of the consuming public, the 
utility, the appliance manufacturer and all merchandising outlets. 





a All electric appliances offered for sale by cooperating agencies should 
be standard appliances. 


3 No appliance or merchandise not directly related to the use of elec- 
tricity should be sold by electric utilities. 


4 In all merchandising activities the retail price of all electric appliances 
that have received reasonable customer. acceptance should be con- 
sistent with present-day merchandising practices. 





5 There should be no premiums given nor excessive trade-in allowances 
made in connection with the sale of any such appliance. 


6 The presenting to the public of those electric appliances not having 
received reasonable customer acceptance should be considered as pro- 
motional activities and not as merchandising activities. 


7 Coordinated advertising of approved appliances should be developed 

by electric utility companies and local dealers, and the electric company 
should give all reasonable assistance to the dealer in advertising, displays, 
and sales assistance. 





8 The deferred payment feature of merchandising activities should be 
on an economically sound basis. 





9 There should be a segregation of the accounting of the merchandising 

departments of power companies from their public utility functions 
and all items of expense incurred in the merchandising of appliances should 
be charged to the merchandising activities. 
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HLEVISION 


By 
ELEVISION can no longer be M. H. Aylesworth menters were on the air with radio 


side-stepped. It is a great ques- 

tion of the moment, not only to 
the radio industry seeking fresh im- 
petus at this time, but to a world at 
large seeking new activities whereby 
to put surplus capital facilities and 
personnel to profitable work. An in- 
ventory of the new art form and a 
frank appraisal of its immediate and 
future value to industry and home 
are quite in order at this time. 

If there be any novelty to televi- 
sion, it is in our everyday speech. 
Five vears ago, the word was quite 
without meaning to the Man in the 
Street. Today everyone knows the 
word. There is much talk about tele- 















telephone-transmitters, for the most 
part engaged in point-to-point tele- 
phone conversations and, in a few in- 
stances, actually attempting mass com- 
munication or broadcasting. Enter- 
tainment programs were essayed in 
some instances. However, in the ab- 
sence of a definitely established pro- 
gram service, covering a sufficiently 
large area, the efforts could not entice 
the public to invest money in the 
necessary receiving equipment. Radio 
remained an experiment, appealing to 
radio amateurs and experimenters in- 
terested solely in the technical means 
and not the end. It remained for the 
inauguration of a positive program 





vision. It is a term to conjure with. President, service aiming at genuine entertain- 


The less that is shown of television, 
the more is said about it. So far, the 
most successful television reputations have been built upon 
the imagination of the laity. Demonstrations have unsold 
rather than sold television. 

For a fair appraisal of present-day television, it is 
necessary to draw a comparison with the pre-broadcast- 
ing days of radio. 

It may be recalled that the radio telephone was by no 
means a novelty when the public at large became radio 
conscious. The idea of transmitting sounds via radio 
was at least 15 years old when the present broadcasting 
era began in 1920. From 1915 until 1920, many experi- 


+ a an address delivered before the N.E.L.A. Convention, Atlantic City, June 


s 1931, 


National Broadcasting Company 


ment and enlightenment of the public, 
by Station KDKA of the Westing- 
house organization at Pittsburgh, to bring about the 
present broadcasting era. 

Technically and commercially, television today com- 
pares well with the pre-broadcasting days of sound 
broadcasting. It is just as experimental, just as crude, 
yet just as promising as the feeble attempts at propagat- 
ing entertainment via radio telephony prior to 1920. 
Technically, it compares with the crystal detector and 
earphone stage of radio reception. Commercially, it 
enjoys about the same status as early telephone stations 
which catered to a handful of listeners possessed of 
infinite patience, courage and insatiable curiosity. Arrtist- 
ically, television again compares with pre-broadcasting 
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(Left) Part of the crowd which for many hours besieged 
Bloomingdale’s Department Store in New York City, where 


television demonstrations are given daily 


(Right) Television programs are beginning to be listed in the 
newspapers. This one from New York Herald Tribune. 
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(Top) A typical re- 
ceiver and_ televisor 
made by Shortwave 
and Television Corp. 
Boston. (Right) The 
Jenkins Televisor Kit 
for building home 
television. 
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Film television transmit- 
ter installed by Hollis S. 
Baird, chief engineer, 
Shertwave and Television 
Corporation of Boston, in 
Hotel Stevens suite dur- 
ing the Radio Shew, for 
a demonstration to visit- 
ing radio dealers. 
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Tabulation of ations transmitting daily visual programs for 
experimenters in the metropolitan ards: 
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(Above) One of the demonstration rooms at the inaugural 
program of television station W2XCR of New York of the 
Jenkins Television Corporation and operated in conjunction 
with sound station IWGBS, W2XCR-WGBS. To the left of 
the central radiovisor is D. E. Replogle, vice-president of the 
Jenkins organization; on the other side is Dailey Paskman, 
director of WGBS. To the right of the right-hand radio- 
visor is Allen Du Mont, chief engineer of the DeForest Radio 
Company affiliated with Jenkins. 


efforts, in that whatever is lost in detail is willingly sup- 
plied by the imagination of the audience. The thrill of 
uaiies programs flashed through space largely com- 
pensates for shortcomings in artistry 

The home television reproduction of today leaves much 
to be desired, but so did the early broadcast receivers with 
crystal detector and headphones. The pictures usually 
measure not over 14 inches square but may be magnified 
by a lens in which case pictorial imperfections become 
more apparent, while the brilliancy is proportionally 
reduced. Viewed through a shadowbox or peep-hole by 
one or two persons at a time, with a greater number of 
lookers-in if image distortion is no drawback, the per- 
formance is reminiscent of the early days of motion pic- 
tures when a penny in the slot and the turning of a crank 
brought animated scenes before hungry eyes. The use 
of a neon tube causes television pictures to appear in 








pink, so that pink eye is added to the ailments of ielevi- 
sion reception. 

With television technique in the state of flux, there 
can be no reasonably stabilized designs for several years 
to come. And in the absence of stabilized designs, there 
can be no mass production of home equipment. -and 
without mass production of equipment, there can be no 
attractive prices to gain widespread acceptance of home 
television. 

On the other hand, television technique offers un- 
limited opportunities for experimentation. Its -present 
status is simply a repetition of early broadcasting history 
when there was more pleasure in the never-ending build- 
ing and tearing down of home-made radio sets with 
which to intercept the feeble radio signals. Indeed, 
through the efforts of practical testing of transmitting 
and receiving ideas in the field, with laboratory research 
workers and development engineers receiving the hearty 
co-operation of radio amateurs and experimenters, it is 
to be hoped that television progress may be accelerated. 

All of which is not entertainment in the usual sense 
of the term. It is experimentation. And it is upon this 
interpretation of the status of present-day television that 
the Radio Corporation of America and the National 
Broadcasting Company have based their television policy. 

Without being committed to any particular technique 
and without the snapping of the whip of commercialism, 
the large research staff in the RCA-Victor plant at 
Camden, N. J., has enjoyed an unique advantage. Many 
techniques have been tried, compared, improved, grouped, 
eliminated. Out of a vast amount of experimentation, 
there has slowly but surely emerged a system which, in 
further refined and improved form, will become the 
basis of future home television. 


Ro igpidemeege a similar policy is being followed 
i with regard to television transmission. Experi- 
mental television transmitters are being maintained by 
our group, not with any thought of affording entertain- 
ment to the public, since that would be an unfair promise 
at this early date, but rather as an extension of our 
laboratory efforts. The transmission is being developed 
step-by-step with reception developments, thereby build- 
ing up to a complete television system which will soon 
be introduced to the public as a vehicle of practical home 
entertainment rather than as an experiment. A reason- 
ably stabilized technique will justify the mass production 


of television receivers, so that television equipment will ° 


sell at prices within reach of the average purse. Anda 
sufficiently numerous and enthusiastic audience will jus- 
tify attractive television programs which will then be 
forthcoming. In brief, we are committed to the intro- 
duction of an entire art form, in practical working order, 
rather than to spasmodic experiments. 

Despite its admitted shortcomings, television will de- 
velop rapidly. It enjoys the benefit of modern research 
and engineering methods and facilities, quite as well as 
the support of the older broadcasting institution. While 
it may be introduced to the public in a form comparable 
with the one-tube receiving sets with which the radio 
audience began, it will meet with sufficient tolerance and 
appreciation to encourage its progress towards a state 
comparable with the present radio set. The main thing 
is to provide television equipment that works when tuned 
in on regular television broadcasting, no matter how 
modest the actual results may be. 

An entirely separate and distinct development, tele- 
vision in no way conflicts with the existing broadcasting 
situation nor with the radio industry and radio trade. 
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Whatever fears may have been expressed regarding the 
uncertainty which television would introduce in the radio 
market, such fears have been largely dispelled by now. 


HE industry, the trade and the public have come to 

realize that television for the present is a separate 
though parallel development to sound broadcasting, and 
that the ultimate partnership of both arts can only be 
consummated when television has attained a standard of 
perfection that approximates that of sound reproduction. 
Thus television will not interfere with sound broad- 
casting, although it will no doubt supplement the latter 
in an altogether pleasing manner. Television will not 
replace the existing broadcast receiver, but rather will 
work independently of or in conjunction with the latter, 
depending on the program service. The radio buyer will 
not delay buying a broadcast receiver in the hopes of 
obtaining a combination model, for the television receiver 
will be a separate and distinct unit for a long while to 
come, on the basis of sound engineering and sane mer- 
chandising. The sound receiver having attained a state 
of relative perfection while the sight receiver is still in 
the process of rapid evolution, it would be nothing short 
of folly to combine both in a single unit. 

The immediate application of television is, of course, 
the visual presentation of the broadcast artist. We may 
look forward to an early television supplement to our 
regular sound broadcast programs, in which speaker, 
singer or artist will appear on the home television screen 
as a purely optional feature. In other words, the sound 
program will be received in the same manner as today. 
However, if the home be equipped with a television re- 
ceiver, it will be possible to tune in the animated portrait 
of the performer. That this feature will prove highly 
attractive, no one will deny, especially in the instance of 
a performer whose personality is firmly established in 
the hearts of the present “blind” audience. The presen- 
tation of prominent speakers over the television supple- 
ment will also prove a worthy refinement to our present 
sound broadcasting service. 

That television has long been anticipated in our studies 
is proved by the fact that the N. B. C. Chicago Studios, 
located on the roof of the Merchandise Mart, have been 
built with television requirements in mind. Our other 
studios may be readily adapted to television presentation, 
particularly since television will be a supplementary serv- 
ice in the nature of a close-up of the performer who will 
face a compact scanner as well as the usual microphone. 

N. B. C. contemplates a television broadcasting service 
to the public in the near future. Within the next year, 
we shall have a television transmitter located at the top 
of the new RCA Building at 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. A second station will be located in a 
still higher building which will assure the proper cover- 
age of the New York metropolitan area. A station will 
be located in Chicago and on the Pacific Coast. Most 
likely our associated stations will hasten to install tele- 
vision transmitters to supplement their sound broadcast- 
ing service. It is certain that once the television art 
proves its entertainment possibilities, the country will 
rapidly be blanketed by television transmitters. 

And so the experiment of today promises to become 
the institution of tomorrow. The gap between those who 
believe that television entertainment is already here and 
those who concede that it is just around the corner, is 
steadily closing up. We shall soon be in perfect agree- 
ment as to the entertainment possibilities, interpreting 
those possibilities in our respective ways. Of one thing 
we are now certain; the television era has dawned. 
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Home Service 


ROM fifty home service departments to over four 

hundred in five years. This statement from the 

report of the retiring chairman of the Home Serv- 
ice Subcommittee, Ada Bessie Swann, sums up briefly 
the amazing progress of the home service idea in the cen- 
tral stations of the country during this period of time. 
It is a source of great satisfaction and pleasure to all 
those who have had the vision of home service as an 
important industry activity to witness this remarkable 
acceptance of a customer service plan. A sincere vote of 
thanks and appreciation goes to Miss Swann for her 
able guidance of the home service idea during its forma- 
tive years and for her generous contribution of time and 
energy to its expansion. 

Incorporated in the Chairman’s report presented at 
Atlantic City, June 9, is a proposed plan for broadening 
home service activities, based on the proposal made by 
F. D. Pembleton at the Second National Home Service 
Conference held in Chicago, March, 1931. The plan 
involves the appointment of various committees by the 
Home Service Committee, the functions of these various 
committees to be as follows: 

Committee on Research: There are marked changes in 
mental, social and economic trends which affect living 
standards and methods of doing work in the home. A 
Research Committee would make a very careful analysis 
of these trends for the purpose of summarizing the direc- 
tion, extent and speed of the changes. 

Plan Committee: This Committee to take the informa- 
tion compiled by the Research Committee and outline a 
plan of activity which would be designed to cover a period 
of three years. 

Committee on Organization: This committee to work 
out a national organization for carrying out the plan in a 
very comprehensive manner in every part of the country 
and with every class of customer. 

Publicity Committee: This committee to devise ways 
and means of promulgating a plan and securing for it 
every form of publicity, in order that its adoption by all 
the companies might be secured. 

“These committees are proposed,” the chairman’s 
recommendation reads, “in order that the work of the 
various home service departments now existing and 
others which may be created later, will work along stand- 
ardized, uniform methods which will produce greater 
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results than will be obtained if there are no standard 
methods.” 

At the open meeting for home service women attend- 
ing the Convention, held Monday afternoon at the Clar- 
idge, the speakers were Mrs. Elizabeth Stone Macdonald, 
Home Economics Consultant for Frigidaire, who pre- 
sented the idea of making a consumer analysis as a basis 
for home service work in a community. 

Another speaker at this meeting was Arthur L. Abbott 
of the Wiring Supply Manufacturers Division, 
N.E.M.A., who told about the new “identified” cord 
which is now being issued by practically all the larger 
cord manufacturing companies. Flexible and heater 
cord, Mr. Abbott pointed out, has been responsible for 
much customer dissatisfaction and has, likewise, kept 
more appliances on shelves and out of use than all other 
complaint items combined. This new cord is identified 
by the “Underwriters Laboratories Inspected’ label 
every five feet so that any one buying a 6-it. length of 
cord can be sure of the standard quality of the cord. 

Two new books on lighting will shortly make their 
appearance. A report by Helen Hardy of the Home 
Lighting Committee, N.E.L.A., states that a bulletin on 
home lighting, prepared for the woman who is doing or 
planning to do educational work in home lighting is now 
in course of preparation. It is expected that the bulletin 
will be available about the middle of September. 

The Home Lighting Committee of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, under the chairmanship of Mari- 
quita Dygert, has prepared a textbook on lighting. This 
is a very comprehensive and practical lighting manual 
and, it is planned, will be published about September 1. 

This year was celebrated the tenth anniversary of the 
Women’s Committee. A splendid program, presided 
over by Clara Zillessen, Chairman of the Women’s Com- 
mittee, included these sbeakers: Martin Insull, who 
spoke on “The Women’s Committee’s First Ten Years” ; 
J. F. Owens, president, N.E.L.A., “What the Electrical 
Industry Expects from Its Women Employees in the 
Future”; Loring A. Shuler. editor. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, who gave an extrenely interesting picture of “The 
Home Ten Years From Now”; Mrs. Ralph Borsodi, 
“Our Electrical Household Equipment Paid for Itself”; 
and Ada Bessie Swann, “The Home Service Program 
of the N.E.L.A.” 
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AMES make news. 
And when the General Electric 
Company, biggest organization 
engaged in the manufacture, sale and 
distribution of electrical appliances, an- 
nounces an “Authorized Dealer Plan” 
it was the kind of news that caused 
ripples of interest, concern and contro- = 
versv within the electrical industry. It Streeter’s new store layout conforms largely to the plans 
3 : F H suggested by the manufacturer. Note the open display, 
was also the kind of news that due to adequate floor space and raised platform at left for special 
the size and importance of the company range exhibit. 
sponsoring it, lent itself to an extra- 
ordinary amount of misinformation. 
To Electrical Merchandising have 
come varying reports that General Elec- 
tric were buying out established deal- 
ers, that they were creating their own 
system of distribution, that they were 
seeking the lion’s share of the appliance 
business. The very activity of these 
rumors indicated the interest that the 
announced program had created. We 
looked around, therefore, to find a dealer 
who was operating under the plan in 
order to report his experiences to our 
readers. 
Because this is not the first time that 
a manufacturer, employing time, money 
and merchandising brains, has sought to 
strike at the root of some of the funda- 
mental troubles underlying the dis- 








In the plans submitted by the manufacturer, provision is 
made for a separate room devoted to radio. 
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Much of Streeter’s success undoubtedly has 
been due to his unique location in the old 
offices of the power company who now 
occupy the new building seen at the left. 
But credit for his moving to the new and 
urore profitable location goes to the supply 
house whose plan he has adopted. 


tribution of his products by the dealer. 

Proposals, plans, expedients that aimed to make the 
dealer a more efficient merchandising unit, have been 
given wide circulation. In the building of any national 
sales programs he has been recognized as the fundamental 
and the basis of the system of distribution. His virtues 
as a hard-working, honest but unenlightened plodder 
have been extolled; his faults as an unimaginative, in- 
efficient and careless merchant have been condemned. 

But any consideration of his relative worth in compari- 
son with other agencies of distribution were, of necessity, 
compelled to accept at the proper valuation, the peculiar 
and unique function he performed. It could never over- 
look the fact that his position as a local merchant. with 
an intimate knowledge of the character and financial 
status of his neighbors and enjoying, in return, their 
complete confidence, made him an indispensable, func- 
tioning and sought-after agency through which appliances 
could be sold to the public. 

On the other hand, there is not much doubt about the 
fact that the dealer, because of a variety of reasons, has 
usually failed to employ in any great measure, the 
merchandising assistance so carefully prepared and so 
generously given out by the manufacturer. This partic- 
ular blind-spot with which many appliance dealers are 
afflicted, has already been treated in these pages in an 
article called “Throwing Away Money” (September, 
1930). The author had one point to make: That there 
was profit for the dealer in using the: manufacturer’s 
brains. 

However, this particular plan goes deeply into the 
dealer’s merchandising problems. Being a manufac- 
turer’s plan, it naturally contemplates the increased sale 
of that manufacturer’s products. But being also a plan 
that seeks to make the dealer’s operation a more stable 
and profitable one, let us take a look at the effect it has 
had on one specific operation over a six months’ period. 
In order to get the dealer’s own reaction, the writer 
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Streeter at Greenfield, 
Mass., follows a manu- 
facturer’s plan. Some 
other factors helped, but 
six months’ results show 
an increase over the 
same period a year ago. 
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STREETER 
President, Streeter Electric Company, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


visited Mr. E. L. Streeter, proprietor of the Streeter 
Electric Company, Greenfield, Mass., a contractor-dealer 
who has been in business about ten years, and who in 
December, 1930 partially adopted the plan. 

First a little background. 

In Greenfield, all appliance merchandising is done by 
the dealers. Under the enlightened, intelligent and 
friendly direction of H. E. Duren, vice-president and 
general manager of the Greenfield Electric Light & 
Power Company, a policy of close, neighborly coopera- 
tion has been set up whereby the power company, while 
refraining from selling by means of their own salesmen, 
lend the dealers every aid to developing new appliance 
business. Part of this policy includes the absorption 
of wiring charges incidental to the extension of the range 
service from the entrance switch to the meter (FElectri- 
cal Merchandising, June, 1930). As a result, electric 
range business is a profitable and important part of the 
dealer’s selling job. 

A coincident with his taking on the manufacturer’s 
plan and in accordance with their specific suggestion, 
he made a move which has probably more to do with the 
increase in his business than any other single thing. 
From a side street, he moved his business to the main 
street to a large, well-lighted, commodious store next 
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door to the power company’s new building. It was the 
same building in which he had once worked as an em- 
ployee of the power company and which was now 
transformed into an up-to-date electrical store. 

Here, too, the plan of the manufacturer was important. 
Laying down specific suggestions as to the kind and 
type of store equipment, floor layout and general display, 
the business was transformed into a flourishing retail 
operation in which appearance, and location, brought 
an off-the-street store traffic hitherto almost unknown. 

Just how significant this change of location has been in 
the results of the Streeter operation since last December 
is difficult to estimate. In the opinion of the writer, this 
one move has probably had greater immediate effects on 
the business than any other one thing. But, at all events, 
credit for the step must eventually go to the manufac- 
turer who brought a plan and convinced Streeter that it 
would be to his benefit to make the change. 

It might be brought out here that, in the Streeter 
operation, the dealer has not taken on the full program. 
In other words, both as to taking on the full General 
Electric line and in adopting, in its entirety, the plans 
laid down by the manufacturer. Streeter has retained 
much of the character and flavor of his original business. 
This, incidentally, is quite in keeping with the policy of 
the General Electric Company in presenting the plan to 
dealers. They are not, in any sense, buying or subsidiz- 
ing dealers. They would prefer, or course, that the 
dealer sooner or later adopted the complete General 
Electric line of home appliances. But providing he has 
an established business, providing that he has that proper 
forward. looking attitude towards the efficient merchan- 
dising of appliances they are content to offer these sug- 
gestions which, from their superior vantage point of 
experience, have proven efficacious in the past. 

N STORE arrangement, for instance, Streeter could 

not adopt the entire plan offered him. In the first 
place, he still maintains a live business on the retailing 
of fixtures, display space for which is naturally im- 
portant. The plan makes no such provision. A seperate 
room for adequate radio demonstration is provided for: 
Streeter could not adopt it because of inherent difficulties 
inthe arrangements of his store. Entire open display 
of heating appliances is advocated: Streeter owned two 
or three closed, glass cases which he still uses. 

Apart from these things, however, he has faithfully 
carried out the suggestions of the manufacturer with 
the result that his place of business presents an open, 
clean, pleasant and roomy appearance. 

Let us consider for a moment now the actual results 
in appliance sales that have attended upon these signifi- 
cant changes in the Streeter business. We can base this 
first on the quota for the year worked out for him by 
the General Electric Company on those appliances of 
their manufacture which Streeter handles. They are as 
follows: Radio, 219 units; washers, 74 units; ironers, 
24; cleaners, 126; clocks, 162; sunlamps, 27; fans, 384. 
These unit sales figures have been carefully worked out 
on a basis of the size of the trading area in which 
Streeter is located and on comparative figures on his 
volume in past years, with some allowance made for his 
new location. The quota figures are even broken down 
to include the town of Greenfield, secondary towns of 
which there are four and subordinate towns of which 
there are seven. In other words, Streeter is given a 
mark to shoot at which, from the figures before him can 
be readily checked. 

To date, of course, he has only been operating under 
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the plan for some six months. But taking the figure of 
$125,000 which he gave me as an estimate of his yearly 
volume and substracting the contracting end of his busi- 
ness—$50,000—we have a rough figure of $75,000 in 
appliance sales to account for. Of this, we must also 
subtract refrigeration amounting to $25,000 because 
Streeter handles a competitive make (Frigidaire) and 
for fixtures which brings the total to about $45,000. 

Due to the inadequate manner in which sales and pur- 
chase data was handled it is a little difficult to break 
down all appliance sales to the exact amount. But a 
personal check-up with Streeter, with the power com- 
pany and with the General Electric Company who are 
keeping record of his progress, we may safely estimate 
that the plan has been responsible for the following in- 
creases in the Streeter business : 

Dollar sales and purchases for the first four months 
of 1931 show approximately a 334 per cent increase. 

Expressed in terms of actual sales, we can quote 
Mr. Streeter himself: 

“T am not even certain yet exactly how this thing is 
going to pan out. But I do know that it has had certain 
definite results. For instance, on my location off the 
main street, I was never able to sell any clocks; I don't 
suppose I sold a dozen all last year. So far this year I 
have sold about 150—60 of them in December when I 
moved over here and had the advantage of superior 
display. 

“T set a quota on refrigeration of $25,000—which was 
ahead of last year. So far, in 1931, I have made 73 
per cent of that quota with some of the best months 
ahead. 

‘Range business has been even better. But you know, 
of course, that the policy of the power company enables 
us to handle them on a specialty basis. Last year we 
sold about 60 ranges altogether. This year so far we 
have sold forty and would probably have done even 
better if the best part of the spring months hadn't been 
devoted to refrigeration.” 

It might be well to add here that Mr. Duren’s estimate 
of the Streeter range business was even more optimistic. 
Based on the number of sales every month in past years, 
Streeter has three of the best months for range busi- 
ness before him. It was estimated, therefore, that 
Streeter would account for betweei 125-140 range sales 
during 1931—an increase of about 40 per cent. 

Briefly, then, we might summarize our findings as 
follows: 

That the manufacturer presents the dealer with a com- 
piete, worked-out, systematic plan for increasing his busi- 
ness ; that the plan, in no way, attempts to take from that 
business any of its independent and original character ; 
that the dealer is merely being presented with the oppor- 
tunity to use to his own advantage, the high-priced 
merchandising brains of the manufacturer. 

In the case of the Streeter Electric Company, that 
would seem to be about what had taken place. Without 
taking on the complete line of the manufacturer, without 
adopting all of the suggestions as to store layout, direct 
mail advertising, and outside selling, he has at the same 
time benefited to a considerable degree from adopting, 
even partially, the suggestions of an interested party 
from the outside. Of these things, perhaps the most 
significant have been: the change in location, the greater 
attention to outside selling, the addition and promotion 
of new lines such as clocks, sunlamps, floor machines, 
and the setting up of definite quotas in his particular 
trading area in order to have a check on results. 
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By Earl Whitehorne 


IVE years ago in these pages the idea was advanced 
that to make any rapid progress with the complete 
electrical equipment of the American home, a new 

approach to the market must be developed. Selling single 
appliances at the front door is too slow a_ process. 
Growth of population and the increasing number of 
wired homes has steadily outstripped the increase of 
most appliances. Why not do the job when the home 
is constructed and sell complete equipment built in and 
financed under the mortgage?—it was suggested. This 
recommendation was presented before the N.E.L.A. 
Convention in Atlantic City in 1927 and discussed that 
year before many meetings about the country. This year 
this idea has come to action. For after the natural 
process of discussion and digestion, a committee has come 
before the industry in the person of J. H. Van Aernam 
of Albany, and presented a program and urged that this 
new plan to develop domestic business be adopted. 

It is another interesting example of the evolutionary 
process by which the advancing thought must fight its 
way forward. The idea was simple enough. In a word 
it advocated that we sell the householder, say, a thousand- 
dollar order or a fifteen-hundred-dollar order for a com- 
plete equipment rather than a series of small orders for 
single appliances over a term of years. 

It advocated that we make this electrical equipment 
part of the real estate, like the coal stove and the sta- 
tionary wash tub, by building it into the house—the 
refrigerator, range. ironer, clothes washer, dish washer, 
kitchen motor and ventilating fan. Then we can get it 
paid for in the building mortgage. 

It advocated that since 65 per cent of American homes 
are designed for the speculative builder, the chief selling 
should be done to him, and to his banker. He should be 
sold electrical equipment, just as in years gone by he 
has been sold running water, central heating, bath rooms, 
wall paper and tinted tile, to make his houses more 
appealing and help him turn over his investment quicker. 

Two years later a committee was set up to consider 
this idea of- an accelerated program for “new residence 
sales.” The possibilities of this new approach to the 
dwelling house were dissected and debated. Gradually 
as the idea simmered, it gained acceptance. First one 
and then another man began to argue for it. Finally 


came Van Aerman who said—‘‘Let’s do something about 
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it. Let's get started!” So they hung the job upon him 
in the good old-fashioned way. 

The plan is this—Van Aernam and his committee are 
providing two large presentation books. One will be sent 
by the committee to the executives of all the power com- 
panies, to sell them the idea of this new method of 
approaching the new home. The other will be furnished 
to the power companies to be used locally in selling the 
idea to the speculative builder and his bank. 

The first book—to sell the utility executive—starts 
with a clever analogy. “It took sixteen years,” it says 
“to sell the first million automobiles. Lack of good roads 
was one of the greater handicaps. Just as the automobile 
requires good roads so does the electric home need good 
wiring.” Then it proceeds to paint the picture of this 
better way to develop a market for complete electricai 
equipment of the home. It shows how the idea should 
be taken to the speculative builder, how to cooperate with 
him in arranging with the mortgage banker to have these 
electrical appliances covered by the financing of the house 
itself. It shows how to encourage the builder by adver- 
tising these houses for him in the newspapers, by tying 
in the real estate man, and by creating local interest in 
this new step forward in home comfort. 

The second book—to sell the builder and his banker 
—is just a practical tool for the power company to use 
in introducing the program. The first page bears the 
name of the builder to whom it is directed—or the banker 
or architect, real estate man or owner. It then proceeds 
to show how the advantages of complete electrical equip- 
ment will help sell houses quicker, once it is properly 
introduced and capitalized. It proves that it is good 
business for the builder and for the banker. And then 
in simple language it explains—how and why—with sec- 
tions on wiring, lighting and appliances. The local stand- 
ard of wiring can be embodied in the book. On each 
appliance page the folder picturing the appliance carried 
by that company can be tipped in. It is a clever and 
ingenious presentation. It provides a practical method 
of selling the idea that makes it possible for any com- 
pany to do the job right now. 

It is a local job. Each company must personally con- 
tact with every speculative builder and mortgage banker. 
There is no other way. The plan books will be distrib- 
uted in the fall. 
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TATED in simplest terms our sales problem seems 
to resolve itself into two major issues: 

Ist, the ability, resourcefulness and aggres- 

siveness of our sales organization ; and 

2nd, satisfactory public acceptance—or good 

public relations. 
I leave to your good judgment the determination of 
the exact weight that should be given to each of these 
two factors, but from my observation I am convinced 
that our major objective—increased sales of our product 
—cannot be successfully developed on a sound business 
basis unless there is a thorough appreciation and busi- 
nesslike development of high-grade commercial public 
relations. How to accomplish this—the methods whereby 
we can obtain and maintain the desired result—is easier 
said than done. First of all, we must have a sound, fair- 
dealing, straightforward company policy—a policy that 
expresses itself more clearly in action than in words—a 
policy which emanates from executive decisions on the 
relatively féw contacts that find their way to the front. 
Then we must have trained man-power—not merely the 
specialist engaged in contact work, not alone the sales 
organization inherently sensitive to the value of good 
public relations—but every man and woman employee 
comprising the personnel of our companies. 

On further thought, one might naturally raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the increasing recognition of the 
importance of good public relations is not the direct out- 
come of requirements for increased sales. It is also 
quite likely that since we have moved ahead rapidly 
in the development of the industry, increasing the scope 
of our activities and the size of our companies and 
their personnel, there has been a tendency to widen the 
gap between utility management.and the public we serve. 
The larger we grow and the more diversified our service 
hecomes,—the less the contact—the psychological contact 
—is likely to be and the greater the possibility of mis- 
understanding between the public and ourselves. It is 
right here that I believe we can lay our finger on the 
cause of most of our trouble. We have grown away 
from from the small community type of relationship 
between management and the public and have injected 
into the breach a great body of employees to make the 








From an address delivered before the Commercial Section. session N.E.L.A. Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, June 10, 1931. 
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same contacts formerly made by executives thoroughly 
familiar with company policies and company perform- 
ances. 

If we are to develop our future sales program success- 
fully the personnel of each individual company, every 
man and woman engaged in the detail operation of its 
business must be taught to appreciate his responsibility 
as a representative of the company to the citizens of the 
community. He must realize that insofar as the cus: 
tomer is concerned he is the company and his contact 
must arouse the same feeling of satisfaction as if that 
contact were made by an executive of the company. In 
the rush and whirl of business life there is too great 
a tendency to devote the major attention to obtaining 
contracts for service and too little attention to keeping 
the customer sold after the introduction of that service. 
The entire future business relationship with the customer, 
the revenue which the company expects to receive for 
an indefinite period, is wrapped up not only in rates 
and reliability of service, but in the continuing friendly 
relation which must be maintained. 


HE further use of our service on a basis which we 

are confidently anticipating can only be accomplished 
if there is a ready public acceptance built up by the rank 
and file of our employees through personal service. 
Label the key to our future sales program “public 
relations” and the door to greater opportunity swings 
free and wide. Personally, I believe that the one group 
in the public utility industry today thoroughly alive to 
this situation and its possibilities is the sales organiza- 
tion. If this statement be true, and you honestly sub- 
scribe to it, then back.your sales program by demanding 
that every effort be directed toward a personalizing of 
your company service. Action is sorely needed right 


‘“now—who better fitted to put a practical punch into this 


job than the commercial man? Some day we may have 
a treatise on utility customer psychology but until such 
time we must be content to feel our way ahead. forced 
to admit, however, that our intense interest in the tech- 
nical phases of our business finds us on the whole far 
behind in our understanding of the great human problem 
with which we are dealing. 

In considering the subject from the external or public 
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fact that the purpose of the electric light and 

power industry, through its commercial organiza- 
tion. is to promote the increased use of electric service 
and not just to sell merchandise. 

Strict adherence to this purpose will insure satisfactory 
cooperative relations with all other dealer outlets for elec- 
trical merchandise and the sincere agreement to observe 
ethical standards in the conduct of our merchandising 
business constitutes the only statement of principles 
necessary in the proper solution of the problem of trade 
relations. 

As in every commercial undertaking, the success 
attending our efforts to increase the sale of our service 
will be proportionate to the degree with which we secure 
the confidence and good will of our customers. 

Here we encounter the biggest problem of the light 
and power industry today—a problem that is not spe- 
cifically commercial but the solving of which, in my 
opinion, can be accomplished only by the commercially 
minded men and women in the industry. 

I refer to the question of how to gain and hold the 
confidence of the public to such an extent that it will 
refuse to be misled by the rantings of political 
demagogues who are seeking to construct a national 
political issue of that figment of their imagination—the 
so-called “Power Trust.” 

Those of us who have chosen the electric public utility 
business as the field of our life work are certain, of 
our own knowledge, that there is no “Power Trust” 
and that, furthermore, there are no reasons why the elec- 
tric light and power industry should be put on the 
defensive before the American public. 

Because of its training, the commercial department 
is best fitted of all departments of our industry to meet 
this present situation. We have learned that in any 
selling attempt—be it commodity, service or idea—it is 
essential that we maintain an aggressive attitude. 

When the persecutor of our business “views with 
alarm,” we cannot be satisfied to merely “point with 
pride,’ but we must take the lead and reach the public 
first with such telling sales arguments that our customers 
will be fully aroused against misleading and false charges. 


‘i PHASIS has been placed, at all times, on the 





‘From an address delivered before the Commercial Section session, N.E.L.A. Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, June, 1931. 
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It is anyone’s guess as to why some peliticians are 
forced to the extremity of choosing such a negligible item 
in the cost of living for the target of their abuse and 
condemnation. 

Just as the smoke screen and camouflage are resorted 
to in warfare; it is apparent that the power question is 
being used to obscure and conceal some other and more 
important aspect of our national life. What it is we 
can only suspect. Perhaps prohibition or increased 
governmental expenditures, which have already resulted 
in the trebling of per capita taxes for local and state 
purposes. 

But whatever the purpose of the attack or the weapons 
used against us, we can win the battle if we conduct 
our campaign aggressively and not be satisfied to merely 
fight defensively. 

The commercial men and women of the industry want 
an opportunity to participate in this fight and we feel 
that we can render real service. 

We can speak to the public concerning our industry 
with full knowledge of the facts and we are on the same 
footing as those to whom we speak. That is to say, we 
are not capitalists or owners of electric properties except 
in the same sense as vast numbers of our customers 
who own an interest in our industry, either directly 
through investment of savings in utility securities or 
indirectly through insurance company and saving bank 
ownership of such securities. 

It is only of very recent years that the commercial 
aspect of our industry has been receiving the attention 
it deserves. In my opinion, this fact is unfortunate. I 
believe proper commercial initiative in the early days of 
the electric light and power business would have pre- 
vented much of the existing lack of public understanding 
and would have placed us in a position where political 
attacks such as are now being made would have been 
impossible. 

Today, forty-one per cent of our customers use only 
three per cent of our kilowatt-hours but are responsible 
for ninety-nine per cent of our public relation—i.e., 
political—troubles. Is it not our fault that these ten 
million customers have absolutely no knowledge of the 
fundamental economics of our business? 

Consider, for example, the method of charging 
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N ITALIAN Electric Company, the Societa Elet- 
trica Alto Milanese belonging to the S.1.P. Group 
(Societa Idroelettrica Piemonte) the general man- 

ager of which, Mr. Gian Giacomo Ponti, is well known 
to the United States electric industry, started a campaign 
on ranges last summer, following the same methods ex- 
pounded in articles recently published by American elec- 
tric companies in Electrical Merchandising. 

The enormous success which the campaign had in Italy 
was due largely to the importance given during the plan- 
ning of the drive to the following points, which Ameri- 
can electric companies have thought essential : 

1. Offer to the customer a tempting rate—° 
2. Offer the ranges installed in the home, including in the 

price of the range also the wiring— 

. Grant payment by instalments— 
. Obtain the co-operation of local dealers. 

The experiment made in Italy was highly favoured by 
the fact that the district in which is was carried out, 
although it actually has no big towns, has within a rather 
limited zone several important industrial centers. Among 
these is Sesto Calende near which is located, along Lago 
Maggiore, the big airplane factory where were built the 
airplanes that recently crossed the Atlantic captained 
by Italo Balbo, Minister’ of the Air under the Govern- 
ment of Benito Mussolini. 

Therefore, the inhabitants were easily persuaded by 
the idea of cooking electrically, as the majority are work- 
men who employ electricity under every form in the big 
factories and establishments located in the country. 

The organization of the range campaign is easily 
summarized : 

Each prospect was mailed a circular on which the 
electric company announced the special terms that were 
granted for a limited time to those who were willing to 
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Note the number of American products in 
these two corners of the S.P.E.S. showroom. 


have an electric range installed in their own home. 

The circular pointed out: 

The advantages of electric cooking 

The convenience of the rate 

The convenience of having the electric range installed 

in the home without any bother. 

4. The convenience of paying for the range in 24 
monthly instalments payable to the company. 

In the circular 
was enclosed a 
pamphlet _adver- 
tising the types of 
ranges offered for 
sale. Some 60,000 
circulars were 
mailed during the 
campaign, which 
Jasted during 
months of June, 
July and August. 


who 


In all, 476 cus- 
tomers had electric 
ranges installed. 


Of these 61 per cent preferred to pay by cash, while 39 
per cent paid by instalments which covered 24 months. 

The ranges chosen were for the majority those with- 
out oven; the types installed were the following: 299 
ranges—two units; 155 ranges—three units; 16 ranges 
—three units and oven; 6 ranges—four units and oven. 

The aggregate load installed was of 1,218 kilowatts. 

The wiring in the house was done entirely by local 
contractors, after having reached an agreement with 
them regarding the price of each meter of wiring in- 
stalled. For each range installed the contractor re- 
ceived a premium of about 10% the value of the range. 
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Motor truck of the S.P.E.S. for 
delivery of electric appliances. 


A special premium was given 


to the contractor that in- 
stalled the greatest number 


of ranges. 

There were no_ special 
salesmen put on the job, but 
the staff of the electric company was granted a special 
commission for every new purchaser they found. A 
similar practice is common among American Power com- 
panies who offer employees anywhere from two to five 
per cent commission on leads turned in. 

Of course, the electric company did not limit its work 
to the sale of the ranges; it followed carefully their 
operation, so as to insure satisfactory performance. 
Therefore, a special service staff was put at the disposal 
of the customers in case of inconveniences to the ranges. 

Another similar campaign, to be extended to water 
heaters, will be held this spring. 


ad 
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A 


Practical 
Approach to 
Selling a Complete 
Equipment of 
Electrical 
Cleaning Tools by 
Translating the 
Familiar Time- 
Saving Argument 
Into Money 


household cleaning, the essential 

point to remember is that in a pro- 
ductive and creative home a woman's time is really 
valuable. The more work which a woman does in her 
own home—the more she sews, cooks, weaves, and 
gardens—the more important it becomes that she should 
do such purely repetitive work as cleaning quickly and 
efficiently. 

In the one to three room and kitchenette “homes” 
which are advertised everyday in every city newspaper, 
hardly any “valuable” work at all can be done by the 
women who reside in them. Yet this type of home is 
becoming increasingly common in our cities, and will 
become equally common in the country if women are not 
sold domestic machinery on the right basis. 

If cleaning is considered one specific task in the work 
of maintaining a home then the purchase of appliances 
which would do the cleaning better and at a lower cost 
may well be considered as a unit. This certainly applies 
to electrical appliances, since other equipment for clean- 
ing such as brushes, mops, pails and squeezers do not 
run into a very large investment. On this basis I think 
we are fully justified in looking upon the three pieces 
of apparatus discussed in this article, as one of the essen- 


I: APPROACHING the problem of 
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“Our waxing machine has been in use more than six 
years and has paid us large dividends.” 


tial units of an efficient, modern home. 

Other things being equal, the smaller the home, the 
fewer the functions it can perform. Small houses are a 
step backward in home-making. In the spacious homes 
of the past, hundreds of functions were performed. 
Mt. Vernon, the home of George Washington, was such 
a home. Martha Washington found time not only to be 
the wife of the wealthiest man in the country, the man 
who was the general of its armies, and who later was the 
president of the country, but she had time to keep sixteen 
spinning wheels going in her home, to supervise a cor- 
responding amount of knitting and dyeing and bleaching, 
not to mention the cooking and laundry and cleaning for 
such a large household. In such a home, the more effi- 
ciently non-productive tasks like cleaning were per- 
formed, the more time there was available for productive 
ones like spinning and weaving. : 

It is actually much easier today to run such a hom 
than it was in Martha Washington’s day. Inventors, 
engineers, and scientists have devised all sorts of ma- 
chines which enable the homemaker to produce anc 
create as they did in the past but without the drudgery 
unavoidable at that time. If the home is used to “create 
wealth’”—to make clothes and food and fabrics—then 
the time which can be saved by doing work efficiently 
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“The hand cleaner, with its tiny 
motor, 1s ‘used in our house 
about once a week.” 


can be used to virtually earn “money” by devoting it 
to productive tasks instead of teas, bridges, and other 
distractions. 

The moment men and women see the home from this 
standpoint, then an investment in machinery to be used 
for cleaning can be justified on exactly the same basis 
on which I justified the purchase of laundry and kitchen 
equipment in my own home and which was described 
in the previous articles I have written for this magazine. 
The principle that work in the home can and often does 
create wealth in just the same way as a man’s work in 
an office or a factory creates wealth must, however, be 
accepted. If this principle is recognized, then any release 
of women’s time from non-productive activities such as 
cleaning “pays” because it enables her to devote her 
time and strength to productive work. 

In business there are many tasks similar to house 
cleaning which do not have a direct bearing upon the 
production of goods, but which are still essential if the 

“workers in the office or the factory are to labor efficiently 
and comfortably. As long as proper conditions for work 
are maintained, the less it costs to perform these tasks, 
the greater will be the earnings of the business. In the 
sort of home of which I am an advocate there are innu- 
merable activities which produce and create wealth 
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“Every hour saved in cleaning . . 
a vacuum cleaner, means that much more time 
for creative work.” 


. by using 


directly. Every hour which a woman saves from her 
cleaning can therefore free her for cookery, for sewing, 
for weaving, for gardening. If the time devoted to these 
tasks creates wealth, it is obvious that the more time she 
devotes to them and the less she devotes to dusting, wash- 
ing and polishing, the more she will really be able to earn 
in her own home. 

Pushed to its extreme, this argument would seem to 
call for the abolition of all cleaning. Cleanliness, how- 
ever, is one of the requirements of good homemaking. 
No real gain is made therefore if time is saved for the 
productive tasks by sacrificing modern standards of 
cleanliness. These standards must be maintained and if 
anything should be raised higher and higher. I know of 
only one way to do this and at the same time free women 
for productive home work and that is through the liberal 
use of machinery. This is the way business has solved 
similar problems, and this is the way in which the home 
should solve the cleaning problem, if it is to hold its own 
against the drift of women into offices and factories. 

It is unnecessary to go into details about the cleaning 
of everything around a house, down to washing the win- 
dows, in order to show that in all of the cleaning opera- 
tions, economy of time and labor can be effected with 
good appliances and efficient techniques. Two outstand- 
ing cleaning tasks are surely sufficient to prove the point 
—the cleaning of rugs and the polishing of floors. If 
time can be saved at them without sacrificing cleanliness, 
then it can also be done at other cleaning tasks. I use a 
vacuum cleaner to clean rugs and a polishing machine to 
keep our floors in good condition. The two machines we 
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i ees theory underlying most of the adver- 
tising and selling of domestic machinery today 
is that of persuading the family to expend certain 
portions of its surplus, or portioning of what it 
might spend on luxuries such as automobiles, 
furniture, clothing, etc., for electrical merchandise. 
Stated in this way, it is perfectly obvious that 
electrical merchandising starts out definitely handi- 
capped. Most of its appeal is utilitarian and has 
to do with housework. In point of enjoyment, 
it cannot be convincingly urged that it is a real 
competitor of these other things for which the 
family can spend its surplus money. Yet it is 
only because of this mistaken theory that the 
advertising and selling of electrical merchandising 
has been on a luxury basis. Women are being 
told that the ownership of an electrical refrig- 
erator adds to their social prestige and is essential 
in order to keep up with the Jones. However 
plausible this may be, similar arguments seem to 
me silly when applied to laundry machinery and 
most of the kitchen appliances. 

There is, however, a totally different theory 
upon which the advertising and selling may be 
based. Put in one sentence, it means the examina- 
tion of the family budget for the purpose of seeing 
how far it is possible to make room for the pur- 
chase of electrical machinery by showing the 
family how to reduce the expenditure for con- 
sumer goods. Obviously, if the purchase of a 
complete laundry unit involving the expenditure 
of probably $275.00, can actually reduce the 
expenditure of family cash in other directions 
sufficiently to pay for the machinery as well as 
the cost of the labor which operates the machinery, 











and of the housewife for superintending the work, 
a totally different selling problem is presented. 
If the sale is approached from this angle it is 
actually possible to convince the most hard-headed 
man that investing $275.00 in laundry machinery 
will pay bigger dividends, after allowing for all 
costs and depreciation, than putting it into any 
stock which he might purchase. It is my claim 
that women can not only earn money by producing 
in the home with domestic machinery, but that 
they can pay handsome dividends upon the invest- 
ment which the home and the machinery in it rep- 
resents.. They can actually create wealth in the 
home in this way as truly as they could by ventur- 
ing into business. 

And it is possible for this to be done not only 
with the laundry machinery and kitchen machin- 
ery, but also with cleaning machinery, shop 
machinery, farm machinery and what we call 
home utility machinery. 

For the past ten years in our home, we have 
been using these various machines keeping care- 
ful account of what they cost us; of the cost of 
things we have produced with them, and of the 
price which we would have had to pay for the 
things we made at home with the machines, and 
which most of the people today purchase ready- 
made in stores. Our experiments have convinced 
us that any family of moderate means can equip 
such a home as we have out of its ordinary in- 
come, and live up to a higher standard than most 
families of the same class do today. 





From an address by Mrs. Borsodi before the Women’s 
Committee at the N.E.L.A. Convention, Atlantic City, 
June 9, 1931. 














use, however, represent an investment somewhat greater 
than necessary in the average home, since we purchased 
a very heavy waxing machine. Yet even this large 
machine, which we purchased because we had to resurface 
several floors, has paid us very large dividends upon the 
money put into it. Perhaps a more typical equipment for 
cleaning would consist of a moderate priced waxing 
machine, a vacuum cleaner, and a good pick-up cleaner. 


The three would represent an investment of about 
$160.00 as follows: 





Waxing machine $78.50 
Vacuum cleaner 65.00 
Pick-up 16.50 

$160.00 


Our own waxing machine has now been in use by us 
for six years, and the vacuum cleaner for five years. 
Neither has ever had to be repaired. At the rate they 
are depreciating, it is difficult to say what would be a 
fair estimate for the life of these machines without prob- 
ably overestimating how long such machines last in 
average families. But even if we were to assume that 
they lasted only five years, depreciation would amount to 
only a little more than $2.50 per month. This is a very 
high estimate for depreciation. It can be brought down 
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to less than half of that, either by purchasing. the 
machines more economically or by taking good care of 
them and making them last nearer ten years rather than 
five. 

A rough average estimate as to interest on the invest- 
ment, depreciation, maintenance and power of these 
appliances in the average family would run about $2.50 
per month, using the ten years as the life of the machines: 


Current for both machines per year.... $4.00 
Interest on investment ............... 9.60 
ee re ee 16.00 

$29.60 


In no two homes will the frequency and length of time 
which these cleaning appliances require be the same. In 
our home the vacuum is used daily. The pick-up once 
each week, and the waxing machine once a month. The 
current consumption for each of these appliances varies 
not only because of great differences in size of motors but 
because of the length of time each is used. Our polishing 
machine when we are doing a thorough job has been used 
three or four hours in a single day and this investment 
for current is greater because the motor is a one-third 
horse-power and is much larger than needed in average 
homes. On the other hand the pick-up with its tiny 

(please turn to page 44) 
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rapidly that we have, at times, had difficulty in keep- 

ing up with service demands. As we survey our 
future or potential markets, it is apparent that our big- 
gest opportunity lies in the increased. use of service by 
present customers. Millions of our domestic customers 
can and will, in the future, use five or even ten times as 
much electricity as they now consume. 

The time has come when the cost of electric service 
is not-an important factor in the living cost of this 
nation. Uninformed critics have charged that the light 
and power companies levy a great toll on the American 
people. Let us consider the facts. 

The total domestic bill of this nation is only $600,000.- 
000 per year. If this total bill be divided among the 
more than 20,000,000 domestic users, it will be seen that 
the average cost per household is slightly over $30.00 per 
year, or a charge of about $5.00 per person per year. 
Some careless politicians have contended that this bill of 
less than 10c. per day for the average American home 
is exorbitant.and amounts to extortion. 

I firmly believe that the predatory politician, who make 
such contentions are insulting the intelligence of the aver- 
age American citizen.. I believe the average citizen is 
intelligent enough to see the great difference between the 
low cost of electricity and the high cost of politics. It 
is no longer a secret that the cost of our political institu- 
tions has become one of the greatest burdens which our 
people have to bear. The tax gatherers of this country 
are now taking a toll of over $12,000,000,000 per year 
from the pockets of the people of this country. This 
represents 20 times as much as the domestic consumers 
now pay for electric service. 

This industry alone pays in direct taxes approximately 
$200,000,000 per year, which represents 10c. out of every 
dollar collected in gross revenues, and almost one-third 
of all moneys collected for domestic electricity. 

During the year the industry has been made the target 
for further political attacks. These attacks have, for the 
most part, been a rehash of old drivel and _ political 
buncombe. As in the past, they have come from three 
main sources: 

1. From candidates for political office. 


[: THE past two decades our business has grown so 





From an address delivered before the General Session, N.E.L.A. Convention Atlantic 
City, June 8-12, 1931. 
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2. From advocates of Government ownership 


of utilities in some form. 
3. From socialists who wish to communize all 
industry. 

The two latter groups have no great following in this 
country and there is no indication that America is yet 
ready to turn from the principles of private initiative 
in business to those of Communism. 

In the first group we are dealing with those in the 
body politic who are always crying out against large 
business institutions. In previous years, and in old 
campaigns before the light and power industry attained 
any degree of prominence they devoted their attention 
to the “Oil Barons,” to the “Railroad Trust,” the “Steel 
Trust,” and the “Money Trust.” Their attacks on these 
industries have pretty well spent themselves, and the 
people have become tired of listening to their tirades. 
And so the politician is now addressing himself to the 
phantom “Power Trust.” 

The total number of these agitators is not large. In 
normal times their preachments would attract no con- 
siderable following among thinking Americans. We find. 
however, that in a period such as the one through which 
we are now passing, many people are looking for quick 
remedies for their business or personal ills, and are prone 
to turn to the demagogue for relief. Fortunately, the 
record of our industry is such that it is difficult for even 
a clever politician, skilled in trickery, to make a case 
against us, if we but present the evidence to the public. 
We cannot afford, however, to remain silent in the face 
of false charges and unwarranted attacks. I, therefore, 
strongly urge that the leaders of this business aggres- 
sively follow up the matter of answering such attacks 
through public statements, and paid advertisements if 
necessary. In my opinion the management of light and 
power companies would be neglecting their obligation to 
their stockholders and the public, if they fail to openly 
challenge such unwarranted attacks. Certainly we are 
obligated, and our investors expect us to defend their 
property against the muckraker. 

If evils exist, we should correct them from within. No 
industry can be 100 per cent pure. Here and there we 
have seen mistakes and mismanagement. But, taken as a 
whole, no industry in America has done more than ours 
to merit the confidence of the people of this country. 
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to form a mental picture of the electrical industry 

in its entirety. What are the spokes within the 
electrical wheel. and which spoke is the most important? 
Central station people are perhaps too apt to casually 
conclude the generation and distribution of energy to be 
the all-important spoke in the electrical wheel. The 
manufacturers of electrical equipment, on whose success- 
ful research and development work the electrical industry 
must depend, quite naturally and properly see another 
equally essential spoke in the electrical wheel. The 
contractor-dealers rightly consider themselves an admit- 
tedly indispensable spoke in the electrical wheel. To 
these important spokes must be added the electrical 
supply jobbers, whose activities have always had a stimu- 
lating influence in the industry. Each of these “spokes” 
within the electrical wheel is represented by a well- 
organized association, conscious of its rights, desirous of 
protecting its interests, and yet willing to work in 
harmony of thought and action for the advancement of 
coordinated industry purposes. The electrical industry 
has been especially assisted by the trade papers. Their 
influence, both within and outside the industry, has been 
of special value to all concerned. 

Willingness to work in harmony for the development 
of the electrical industry is one thing. The fulfillment 
of that good intention is quite another. How difficult of 
accomplishment any joint industry undertaking really is 
can be somewhat appreciated, when we stop to recall that 
over one million men and women are actively engaged 
in faithfully meeting the increasing demands of the 
public upon the industry. A most casual generalization 
of the total investment involved, gross amount of busi- 
ness done, salaries and wages paid, easily serves to 
clearly convince any student of affairs of the difficulties 
involved in agreeing upon and working out plans that 
appeal to each branch of our industry as susceptible of 
being put into effect, with advantage to all. 

All branches of the electrical industry doubtless fully 
appreciate that, if the industry, as a whole, is to remain 
an agency for constructive achievement, we cannot con- 
tentedly rest on our oars, in proud retrospection of past 
performance. It is clearly the job of each branch of 


NEW of us have perhaps ever seriously attempted 





From an address delivered before the Second General Session, N.E.L.A. Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 10, 1931. 
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hold equipment. 
responsibility to their customers, investors and the public 








our industry, and certainly not the responsibility of any 
one branch, to employ every legitimate means of intelli- 
gently educating the public everywhere to a broader and 
better understanding of the value to them of a greater 
and more diversified use of electric service and of suitable 
energy consuming devices, properly designed to enable 
them to so use such service. This will result in rate 
advantage to the public; and satisfactorily develop a 
maximum volume of electric appliance sales that will be 
proportionately enjoyed by manufacturers and all classes 
of merchandisers of labor saving and convenience 
services. 

The question naturally arises as to how we can most 
effectively awaken the public to a proper appreciation of 
the labor saving, convenience and profit advantages of 
electric service appropriately applied in the American 
home. There is much said and written on this live 
important subject, and seemingly equal debate as to what 
agencies should be employed in marketing electric house- 
Most central station companies believe 


generally does not end with the production and distribu- 
tion of the kilowatt-hour ; but that extension of complete 
electric service to the public necessarily embraces respon- 
sibility to sell electric appliances to their customers and 
to properly inform them respecting the cost, quality 
standards, performance and market acceptance of electric 
utilization equipment of every kind and character. The 
light and power companies that hold this view regarding 
their over-all responsibility in rendering electric service 
know, also, that a maximum volume of appliance sales 
can never be satisfactorily developed unless there exists 
a thoroughgoing, cordial understanding among all classes 
of merchandisers. 

Indeed, a monopoly of the right to generate and dis- 
tribute in any given territory mankind’s most flexible and 
helpful servant, the kilowatt-hour, does not and should 
not carry with it the right, nor should it create the desire. 
to monopolize the appliance business. Sales programs of 
central station companies should be, and fortunately for 
the most part now are, built around the idea of encour- 
aging and assisting other vendors of electric consuming 
devices. This spirit of group teamwork, should have and 
has had the approval and support of the manufacturers, 
dealers and others within the industry. 
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By J. E. Davidson 


President, Nebraska Power Company 


Chairman, Refrigeration Bureau, Commercial 


National Section, N.E.L.A. 


ally to sell only electric refrigerators and to build 
greater load, has become a four-pointed star: 
1. Making electricity of greater service to the 
home. 
2. Improving our trade relations. 
3. Stabilizing production for the manufactur- 
ers of electric refrigerators. 
4. Building greater load for the light and 
power companies. 

The plan for this nation-wide activity had its incep- 
tion just about a year ago. During the summer the plan 
took definite shape and in the late fall of 1930 was 
approved by this Association. 

At the outset several conferences were held, with the 
result that the officers of the Frigidaire, Kelvinator, 
General Electric, and Westinghouse companies made the 
generous commitment of $1,000,000 to care for the 
national expense of a three-year program, with the imme- 
diate aim of selling 1,000,000 refrigerators in 1931. 

Also, there was established at N.E.L.A. Headquarters 
an Electric Refrigeration Bureau, with a full-time 
director. Commercial Director Greenwood and his office 
have devoted the major portion of their time during the 
past few months to this activity. Field men were sent 
out, so that every state in the Union has been contacted 
—either by Mr. Greenwood, Dr. Allison, the field men or 
myself. 

It was natural to follow that in formulating plans 
calling for a cooperative selling movement on the part 
of keen competitors, there would be many obstacles to 
overcome. Other selling agencies were invited to partic- 
ipate—and we now have, besides the electric light and 
power companies and the refrigerator distributors and 
dealers ; the hardware, furniture, department and other 
stores selling electric refrigerators, taking part in this 
activity. 

The plans called for the expenditure locally of 10c. 
per domestic meter, which equals approximately $2.00 
per refrigerator of expected sales. Local Electric 
Refrigeration Bureaus in just thirteen cities have def- 
initely appropriated for purposes of their local organiza- 
tions an amount in excess of the total commitment by 


O« national cooperative activity, launched origin- 
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the refrigerator manufacturers to support the National 
Bureau for the first year of the three-year activity. It 
is interesting to add that New York, Chicago, and other 
large cities that are spending liberally are not included. 

On March 28th the Saturday Evening Post and Good | 
Housekeeping fired the first gun in the national adver- 
tising and publicity campaign. A full page appeared in 
Good Housekeeping, and a double-page spread over the 
name of the Electric Refrigeration Bureau appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post, in a section with eight addi- 
tional pages of advertising by the leading refrigerator 
manufacturers. Over four and one-half million readers 
of these publications had electric refrigeration forcefully 
called to their attention. 

Once the activity got under way, the momentum in- 
creased as the advertising messages spread. Our cooper- 
ative selling activity is now being carried on in more 
than 8,500 cities, towns and communities, with a total 
sale since January first of 500,000 refrigerators. 

I cannot express the pleasure it gives me in telling 
you this; despite the fact that our activity was delayed 
more than two months, despite the fact that Mother 
Nature has kept the weather unusually cool and damp 
this spring, despite the universal talk of depression, 
despite the fact that only a comparatively short time ago 
the electric refrigerator was regarded as the height of 
luxury. I repeat, that in spite of all of these facts, 
April and May were the greatest sales months in the 
history of electric refrigeration, and so far as reports to 
date show, June looks equally bright. 

Judging from the number of newspaper mats and 
electros already purchased from our National Bureau, 
more than a million lines of local advertising will appear 
this year in newspapers, heralding the cooperative mes- 
sage of electric refrigeration. Besides, even a greater 
amount than this of regular newspaper advertising will 
appear in stimulating the sale of individual refrigerators. 
Without doubt our activity has developed into the 
greatest cooperative advertising and selling campaign 
ever conducted by any industry in business history. 

However, to me the following is the most important: 
From all parts of the country we have received letters 
telling us enthusiastically of the immediate effect of this 
cooperative selling activity in improving trade relations. 


(please turn to page 52) 


































HE Mountain States Power Company and the 
affiliated California-Oregon Power Company to- 
gether boast 40,000 residence consumers, distrib- 


uted between 159 towns in seven states. The largest 
city in this territory is under 15,000 in population; the 
average community served does not advance beyond 
three figures. Were Glenn D. Jackson, salesmanager of 
the two companies, to attempt to visit each one of the 
31 branch offices, he would have to journey from North- 
ern California through Southern Oregon, to Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, South Dakota and Wyoming, by rail- 
road, bus and private automobile; he would cover 6,000 
miles in his travels 
and the trip would 
take him a full six 
weeks. 

Though __ personal 
supervision of the 
salesmen is manifestly 
out of the question, 
the two companies 
nevertheless are ac- 









Selling 
by 


tively in the field of merchandising. Last year the 
California-Oregon Power, Company made a record of 
$26 worth of electric appliances sold per consumer and 
this year it announces a bogey of 1,475 ranges, 974 water 
heaters, 724 auxiliary heaters and 253 electric cookers, 
in addition to other appliances. 

The system might be called one of selling by quota, 
for the basis of the entire merchandising plan consists 
of the careful assignment of quotas and the careful 
checking of results as against these standards. 

Great care is taken in establishing the initial 
figures. Each district is analyzed according to 
local conditions bearing on purchasing power, 
operating records, local sales history, financial con- 
ditions, bank reports, the attitude of the territory 
toward electric appliances and the rates in effect. 
All these are weighted and expressed in percentages 
as against an ideal average year to determine the 
quota for the coming twelve months. 

These quotas are 
aow added together, 
on the one hand, to 
form the system 
quota and on the 
other, are broken 
down into a definite 
assignment of ap- 
pliances to be sold 
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How 


The Mountain States 
Power Company 
U O C d analyze local con- 


ditions and set up 


each month by the individual salesmen. rig td sales schedule 


A sample of a typical quota assignment for large, 
medium and small branch offices is given below: 


to maintain volume 
























Klamath Falls, Ore. Kalispell, Mont. Greybull, Wyo. 
Quota Sales Quota Sales Quota Sales 
Ironing machines.. . 100 73 38 22 9 8 
FRAO. o56.<:6:<, or 0: Pak 117 134 30 73 13 24 
EMNBOR s 65.5.555:6.6:5.0: 270 291 89 107 0 0 
Refrigerators....... 143 168 52 a4 19 22 
Vacuum cleaners... 155 121 59 68 10 23 
Washing machines.. 263 306 82 119 20 30 B 
, , , y 
These quotas are not fixed as impossible goals at which 7 


the salesman is supposed to aim but not expected to 
reach, nor are they set so low that they will probably be 
exceeded by magnificent percentages. They represent 
rather what is actually expected. How carefully they 
are drawn up is apparent by the record of the preceding 
year which shows Mountain States sales to have been 99 
per cent of the quotas assigned. 

In order to understand how such a system works, it is 
necessary to understand the organization. 

There is one full-time salesman (or more) in every 
community which is big enough to warrant. In very 
small communities sales are handled by the regular oper- 
ating force. In some cases part-time salesmen are hired. 

The company is divided into nine divisions in all, 4 
in the Copco territory, 5 in the Mountain States, each of 
which has a separate sales organization with a head sales- 
man or appliance manager who acts as sales supervisor, 
reporting to Mr. Jackson at the head office. One Wyom- 
ing district is too scattered for even this type of super- 


C. Grunsky 
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vision and here each salesman is on his own. The 
salesmanager visits the territory three times annually. 
In between times enthusiasm is kept up by a careful 
check on quotas. 

Every man is expected to sell about $2,500 worth of 
merchandise per month. He sends in weekly reports of 
his sales which are verified against deliveries at the end 
of each month. 

Sales campaigns are held periodically to stimulate 
efforts and to enable the salesmen to catch up with their 
schedules. The quotas for these events are obtained by 
subtracting what already has been sold from the quota 
of the salesman or of the district to the end of the 
campaign. Thus the quota assigned is small if the indi- 
viduals concerned have done a good job to date, large if 
they are behind. 

These long-distance campaigns are handled not unlike 
one under the direct supervision of the manager. In 
planning a range sale for May and June, for instance, 
details would be sent out during the second week of 
April, giving the exact prices to be allowed on the vari- 
ous models, terms allowed, price of installation, cost of 
accessories. The exact basis of the trade-in allowance 
is explained. Sample advertising is shown. Prizes are 
announced, including trophies, vacation trips and extra 


compensation which may be earned based on the per- 
centage of the salesman’s quota which he makes. 

Compensation in general is on a flat salary basis, plus 
a bonus. Where one salesman acts as supervisor he is 
allowed an additional bonus, but is not relieved of his 
personal quota. 


HE two companies cooperate with dealers through- 

out the territory, supplying them with promotional 
material and in some cases with stock. Time-payment 
accounts are carried on the same basis as the companies’ 
own paper. List prices are maintained and only standard 
goods are sold, with a definite carrying charge for time 
sales. 

The success of the sales method is well indicated by 
the figures for kilowatt-hour consumption, for which 
the California-Oregon Power Company holds the national 
record. In 1929 this company reported 1-614 kw.-hr. 
sales per domestic consumer. For 1930 this figure is 
given as 1,758 kw.-hr. or an advance of 144 kw.-hr. in 
one year’s time. The Mountain States Company sold 
681 kw.-hr. to each domestic consumer in 1929, advanc- 
ing this to 890 kw.-hr. last year, or an increase of 219 
kw.-hr. Back of these figures is a similar outstanding 
record of merchandise sales. . 





Cleaning—an Unavoidable Task 


motor is rarely used more than one hour a week while 
the vacuum is used about thirty minutes a day at the 
most. Hence the consumption of current is difficult to 
estimate but no matter how liberal the estimate is made 
it cannot run into very much. 


URS is a nine room house; all floors are waxed. We 

have four very large rugs, and many small rugs to 
keep clean, besides the average, or perhaps a little more 
than average of upholstered furniture. Furthermore, we 
live in the country, have three grown children and many 
visitors. Plenty of dirt is tracked into the house. But 
I would say that four hours per week with the two 
machines, waxes our floors and cleans our rugs and so 
far as these two cleaning tasks are concerned, this time 
keeps the house in excellent condition. 

Without these machines I would say that it would take 
at least twelve hours a week to do the same work—-three 
times the amount of time—since all the rugs would have 
to be taken out and cleaned periodically and all floors 
waxed laboriously by hand. 

The difference in time, ignoring for the moment the 
difference in quality of work, is nine hours per week. If 
this time were used for other productive tasks and the 
nine hours valued at only $.50 per hour, it would repre- 
sent a saving of $4.50 a week—over $18.00 per month. 
At that rate, the equipment would earn $15.00 per month 
or $180.00 per year. These earnings would pay for the 
equipment in less than one year. 

This, however, does not tell the whole story. If the 
saving in time is that of the housewife, she can use that 
in her own house, as I have shown in previous articles, 
to earn much more than $.50 cents an hour. Every hour 
she saves through the use of efficient cleaning equipment 
enables the housewife to earn the maximum amount 
which she can earn in other creative home tasks. 

In a home where there is no maid and where the work 
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(Continued from page 38) 


is done by a charwoman, every hour of time which is 
saved by the use of machinery, directly cuts down the 
cost of house cleaning. The earnings of the equipment 
can more easily be figured in such homes than in one in 
which the housewife’s time is saved, although the time 
in training and supervising the charwoman should be 
taken into account. 

In a home where the housewife does her own cleaning 
and has only her time and the drain upon her physical 
strength to take into consideration, cleaning requires a lot 
of energy without machinery. This is true, particularly 
of the polishing of floors, the cleaning of rugs and the 
dusting of furniture and the cleaning of places and 
objects where a pick-up vacuum can be used. Time is 
saved but what is equally important, strength is saved. 
Cleaning machinery gives the housewife in such a home 
not only the time but also the energy to do creative and 
productive work. 


N THE type of home of which I am the advocate, the 

day is too short for all the creative tasks which await 
execution. With proper machinery the cleaning instead 
of looming up as a big, monotonous, debilitating task, is 
relegated into a compass so small as to be insignificant. 
Machinery not only makes it possible to carefully budget 
the hours so that only a small portion of each week would 
be given to this work, but often makes it possible to dele- 
gate this work to the oldest or the youngest members of 
the family or those with the least physical strength, thus 
enabling them to contribute something. 

The tables in this article are based upon the methods 
Mr. Borsodi and I used in proving to ourselves that it 
was worthwhole to invest money in this equipment. For 
this reason it would be desirable to do a great deal more 
research and laboratory work along these lines using this 
as a method of approach, since the tables should really be 
based upon a wider range of experience. 
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By Harry Reid 


President, National Electric Power Co. 


Chairman Public Relations Nattonal Section N.E.L.A. 


must redouble our efforts to build demand and to 
build capacity. 

Expressed in simplest terms, building demand means 
selling equipment. Building capacity means selling 
securities. 

Can we do either of these successfully without the full 
confidence of the public? 

I believe most firmly that we cannot. Every appli- 
ance sold, every security sold, represents a transaction 
between a company and an individual. It is in terms of 
these millions of human beings that we must consider 
our future development. 

Our securities may be sound, our service may be 
excellent. But there are other securities and other 
services. People will buy ours freely only if they have 
confidence in us . if they have respect for us 

if they like us. 

In other words, it is our job to make a friend of every 
customer and etery investor. 

The market for electric service is just as competitive 
as is the money market. We are often apt to think only 
in terms of domestic lighting, and here, it is true, elec- 
tricity has become a necessity. In every other field, 
electricity is fighting for its life with other forms of 
energy. A domestic customer will not hesitate to install 
a gas range, for example, if he feels he will receive 
better service, lower rates, and fairer treatment from his 
gas company. Nor will a power customer delay long in 
installing his own power plant unless he is confident the 
electric company will give him better service than he 
could supply himself. 

I have purposely discussed these matters at some 


|: OUR industry is to grow as we know it can, we 


length. For today, I believe we are faced with a sys-. 


tematic attempt to break down public confidence. I do 
not need to describe in detail the political happenings 
of the past 12 months. You are familiar with the elec- 
tions in New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
Oregon. You have read of the bitter controversies in 
Congress over Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals,—the 
Federal Power Commission and regulation of interstate 
power. Both in Washington and your own state capitol, 
you have had a chance to hear heated debates. 





From an address delivered before Second General Session, N.E.L.A. Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 8-12, 1931. 
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At the present time, I am not so much concerned with 
the actual legislation which may result. But I am very 
much concerned with the effect which all this bitter and 
baseless agitation may have upon the thinking of our 
investors and our customers. 

I am thinking of the customer who refuses to buy an 
electric range because he believes the rates of his com- 
pany exorbitant and unfair. I am thinking of the 
investor who refuses to buy power and light securities 
because he thinks the electric companies are soon to be 
legislated out of existence. 

What is the nature of these attacks? And why are 
they being made? In planning our public relations work 
we must consider all these questions. 

First, let us look at the record. As an industry, I 
think we can justly claim to have done a big and con- 
structive job, and to have done it well. The record 
speaks for us: electric service has everywhere been 
extended and improved; its cost has been reduced; and 
the result has been tremendous social and economic bene- 
fits to the country. Between the years 1913 and 1930, 
the cost of living rose 57 per cent; the average cost of 
electricity in the home was reduced 31 per cent. 

This record, I believe, has won the confidence of most 
of our customers and investors. But it has done so in 
the face of hysterical abuse from radical politicians. 
Their charges have been taken up and distorted still 
further by certain newspaper chains, and spread through- 
out the country. Like an acid, they have tried to eat 
away the public confidence in us,—to destroy their will- 
ingness to do business with us. 

What is the force behind these attacks? 

With every desire to be fair, I cannot help but feel 
that many of them are nothing more than cheap political 
expediency. In case after case bills have been intro- 
duced and investigations proposed simply for the sake of 
personal publicity or political advancement. 

Ordinarily the personal motives of politicians should 
be of no concern to us. But when, as a:selfish and tem- 
porary expedient they seek to wreck a great industry, it 
becomes a matter of great and immediate concern. Then 
we must face their charges. We must oppose their 
efforts with every force at our command. It is for us 
to maintain public confidence so that future development 
may continue unchecked. 
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New Mercuanpise 


A Few of the Many Interesting Appliances that Have 
Recently Appeared on the Market 











Anderson-Pitt 
Ventilator and Heater 


Two interesting appliances to be mar- 
keted by the Anderson-Pitt Corpora- 
tion, 209 Goodrich Place, Kansas City, 
Mo., are a ventilator for home use and 
an automatic electric wall-inset heater. 

The ventilator, the manufacturer ex- 
plains, is, in reality, an air pump with 
twin units and not just an ordinary fan 
adapted to move air. It is designed to 
exhaust over 400 cu.ft. of air per min- 
ute. Models P-26 and P-36 are made 
for window mounting, on a narrow 8-in. 
panel so as to shut out as little light 
as possible. Models L-40 and L-50 are 
intended for wall mounting. The entire 
unit is mounted in a smooth case, 
finished in sea foam green with nickel- 

, plated caps. The overall size of the 
ventilator, without panel or duct exten- 
sion pieces, is 94 in. x 94 in. x 8% in. 
The motor is 1/30 hp., 110 volts, 60 
cycles, a.c., 1,750 r.p.m. The intended 
retail price of the window model is 
$39.50; built-in model, $49.50. 

That it will turn itself off and on 
automatically is a feature of the wall- 
inset immured type heater. The time con- 
trol consists of a clock wound by hand 
which is set to turn the heater off and 
on automatically, at any desired hour. 
A manual switch provides independent 
operation of the heater. 

The front grill of the heater is sup- 
plied in chromium, satin chromium and 
solid bronze. The reflector is chromium 
plated. The heating unit is made of 
“Heat-Co” refractory material with an 
open coil resistance wire of either 
Chromel A or Nichrome IV. It is rated 
at 1,500 watts, 115-230 volts. The in- 
tended retail price of the heater, with 
time control, is $55; without time con- 
trol, $35.— Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1931. 
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Hotpoint Rubber 
Heating Pad 


A seamless, solid rubber electric heat- 
ing pad, not only comfortable for ap- 
plications of dry heat but practical for 
wet compresses as well, has been an- 
nounced by the Edison General Electric 
Company, 5600 West Taylor Street, Chi- 
cago. 

In this new pad, the rubber is vul- 
canized into one solid piece. The ele- 
ments are embedded inside insulating, 
water-proof, soft, flexible red rubber. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1931. 








NELA 
Merchandise Exhibits 


As usual, Convention merchan- 
dise exhibits displayed for the first 
time many interesting new appli- 
ances. There were, for instance, 
the new G-E press-type ironer and 
the new Westinghouse washers. 
Exhibited also, were the new Sun- 
beam Eternatime clocks and im- 
proved mixer, the Swartzbaugh 
portable heater and large “Ever- 
hot” cooker, Samson-United egg 
cooker and table cooker, Manning 
Bowman and _ Robeson-Rochester 
electric drip-type coffee makers, 
the Meadows press-type ironer, 
Cinderella dishwasher, Hotpoint 
rubber heating pad, new Telechron 
and Hammond clocks, the new 
ABC, low-priced, Spinner washer, 
Silvray kitchen lighting unit, the 
new Estate range, Crawford range 
and Graybar appliances, Universal 
appliances and dozens of other 
household appliances which have 
been described already in these 
pages or will be described in forth- 
coming issues. Exhibits, this year, 
were unusually attractive and much 
ingenuity was evidenced in booth 
backgrounds. 




















Delite Ventilating, Fan 


A new panel type of ventilating fan, 
that can also be had for permanent in- 
stallation, has been brought out by the 
ogg Manufacturing Company, Bryan, 

io. 

Three standard stock sizes of panel 
are offered,—No. 27-26, adjustable for 
windows from 22 to 26 in. wide; No. 
27-36, for windows of corresponding 
widths; and No. :27-46 for windows 27 
to 46 in. wide. The fan can also be 
obtained for openings or windows of 
smaller or larger size. The height of 
all panels is 113 in. The panels are 
made of steel, finished in apple green, 
ivory or buff. Fan brackets and blades 
are made of aluminum. The ventilator 
is equipped with shutters which can be 
closed for protection against weather 
and insects. 

The fan moves approximately 600 
cu.ft. of air per minute. The motor is 
dust-proof and will not interfere with 
radio. A 110-volt, 60-cycle, a.c. motor 
is standard but d.c. motors can be fur- 
nished on order.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, July, 1931. 





Fotolite Lamp 


In the new “Delham Fotolite”’ offered 
by Kindel & Graham, 782 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., what appears to 
be an ordinary black and white photo- 
graph enclosed in an attractive frame, 
becomes, at the pressing of a switch, 
a picture filled with color. 

This effect, it is explained, is achieved 
by a special process for which a patent 
is pending. The picture is first repro- 
duced on a prepared glass plate, which 
is then hand-colored and finished. The 
finished plate is then placed in an at- 
tractive frame and backed by an elec- 
tric incandescent lamp. A _ specially- 
designed reflector is used to direct the 
light upon the photograph in such a 
way that it not only brings out the 
colors ciearly and distinctly but adds 
depth to the picture. 

The ‘“Fotolite”’ is suggested as an 
ornament for radio or buffet top. It is 
listed_at $3.95.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1931. 
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New “Star-Rite” 
Appliances 


Among the new ‘“Star-Rite’ appli- 
ances recently announced by the Fitz- 
gerald Manufacturing Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., are a double burner 
hotplate, an automatic iron and chrom- 
ium-finished waffle iron with heat indi- 
cator. 

The hotplate has a maximum capacity 
of 1160 watts and is intended for use on 
the lighting circuit. It has a 3-heat 
switch, giving on high, 1000 watts, 500 
on medium and 250 on low. On either 
medium or low, burner No. 2 (660 
watts) may be used. On high, this 
burner is disconnected. The hotplate 
is finished in black japan with nickel 
legs. The entire bottom of the burner 
is enclosed by baffle plate. The in- 
tended retail price is $5. 

The iron is of 6-lb. type, finished in 
chromium, with improved ribbon-wound, 
fiat mica element. It has air-cooled 
heel rest and ebonized handle, slender 
io and extra hot tip. It is listed at 


The “Colonial’ waffle iron has alu- 
minum, 73 in. grids. It is rated at 660 
watts. The finish is chromium over 
copper and nickel plate. Black handles. 
Heat indicator. The intended retail 
price is $7.95.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1931. 





Brewer's 


Kitchen Helper 


Another food mixer making its ap- 
pearance on the market is ‘“Brewer’s 
Kitchen Helper,” brought out by the 
Brewer Manufacturing and Sales Com- 
pany, 20th Street and Colorado Avenue, 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

The “Kitchen Helper’ is equipped 
with mixer, egg beater, juice extractor, 
grinder, cream whipper and malted milk 
mixer attachments. Each container is 
complete within itself and no adjusting 
is necessary. By an ingenious device, 
each attachment, it is declared auto- 
matically selects its own proper speed. 
The intended retail price is $79.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1931. 


* * * 


Meadows Junior Washer 


A junior-sized washer, with capacity 
up to two sheets, has been announced 
by the Meadows Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Ill. The washer 
which is mounted on large, easy rolling 
wheels is designed to fit under table 
or sink. It is equipped with full auto- 
matic wringer, which is adjustable to 
sink height. The tub, it is explained, 
is easy to fill and drain. The finish 
of the new washer is Killarney green 
and Italian black.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, July, 1931. 
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W ear-Ever 
Range Utensils 


Designed especially for electric ranges 
is a set of the well-known ‘Wear-Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils brought out 
by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany, New Kensington, Pa. 

Included in the set are a 2-qt., 3-qt. 

and 4-qt. saucepan and a 2-qt., 3- and 
4-qt. two-handled sauce pot as well as 
a 103-in. and a 12-in. heavy aluminum 
fry pan. 
All utensils are equipped with sturdy, 
dome-shaped “steam-seal’’ covers which 
have a vent for excessive steam. The 
pans can be used with little or no water 
or in the usual way. They have black, 
or if desired, green handles. Upon re- 
quest, these pans may be had with 
bottoms blackened, a finish preferred by 
some when the pans are to be used on 
electric ranges.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1931. 





Health Ray Sunlamp 


The “Health” Ray Manufacturing 
Company, Ine., 135-139 West 17th 
Street, New York City, is marketing a 
new ultra-violet and infra-red sunlamp 
retailing at $5.95, complete. 

This therapeutic ultra-violet lamp con- 
tains a_ specially-designed generator 
which, it is explained, produces con- 
siderable infra-red, along with the 
ultra-violet rays. It is made for oper- 
ation on alternating or direct current, 
is rated at 1,000 watts, 110 to 120 
volts, using 6 millimeter, 6-in. carbons 
broken in half. The use of these car- 
bons, the manufacturer points out, 
makes it possible to operate the lamp 
without the necessity of putting heavier 
fuses in the house light current. The 
lamp is designed to operate on these 
small carbons, which are angle trimmed, 
with one carbon adjustable by means 
of a knob on the back of the lamp. 
A slight movement of the knob to the 
right brings the carbons together; then, 
a very slight movement to the left 
causes the are to occur. The are goes 
out automatically when sufficient space 
has been burned between the ends of 
the carbons which causes it to shut off 
at the end of approximately 10 min. 

The resistance coil is of Nickel chro- 
mium and is guaranteed for one year. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1931. 

















Combined 
Clock and Lamp 


Combination of an electric clock and 
an attractive lamp is being offered by 
In-A-Lite, Incorporated, 312 East Wis- 
consin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The clock is of the synchronous type, 
with 33-in. dial, of platinum-finished 
aluminum, showing up the black numer- 
als clear and sharp. 

The lamp base is made of white 
brass and is obtainable in fox bronze, 
highlighted, gun metal and gold and 
French antique gold. The height over- 
all is 164 in. and the shade, offered in 
several distinctive designs, is 15 in. 
wide. The intended retail price of the 
clock-lamp is $19.75.—EHlectrical Mer- 
chandising, July, 1931. 





Revere Clocks 


Among the forty-one floor, wall and 
mantel clocks with strike or chime, 
illustrated in the new catalog recently 
distributed by the Revere Clock Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, are some attrac- 
tive models featured at exceptionally 
low prices. 

In this classification is included the 
“Colonial” model R802, a tambour model 
of Honduras mahogany with lacquer 
finish and inlaid lines and an etched 
numeral dial, with hour and half hour 
strike, retailing at $30 and with West- 
minster chimes at $39. 

Among the floor clocks is the “May- 
fair,” in Georgian style, with a triangu- 
lar case, 72 in. high, which 
fits into a corner. Instead 
of the closed front beneath 
the dial there is a glass 
door revealing a cabinet 
with four shelves, making 
an attractive corner cup- 
board or bookcase. The 
case is lacquer-finish Hon- 
duras mahogany and the 
clock retails at $99 with 
Westminster chimes on 
symphony chimetone rods 
and at $67 without chimes. 

Other low-priced models 
are the ‘“‘Lafayette” in lac- 
quer-finish Honduras ma- 
hogany case, 68 in. high, 
in Louis XV style, retailing 
at $97 with Westminster 
chimes and $65 without 
chimes; and the “Newton,” 
a banjo model, retailing at 
$90, with Westminster 
chimes. — Electrical Mer- 
dising, July, 1931. 
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Universal Adjustable 
Automatic Waffle Iron 


Light, medium and dark brown waffles 
as desired are delivered by the new 
‘Universal’ adjustable automatic waffle 
iron of Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. In this new iron, baking 
heat is automatically regulated and 
timed by adjustable thermostatic con- 
trol. 

The timing lever is adjusted to 
“Light,” “Medium” or “Dark.” As the 
wattle iron preheats a red signal light 
shines through the perforations in the 
base. When the proper baking tempera- 
ture is reached, the red light signals the 
fact by going out. The heat of grids 
is then automatically maintained at the 
correct baking temperature until the 
batter is poured. ; 

If there is delay in removing waffle 
or pouring batter, the red light further 
signals by alternately flashing on and 
off until batter is poured. ' 

The iron is finished in chromium, 
with Ivory casein handles, knobs and 
feet. Diameter of grids is 7% in. and 
tray, 93 in. Wattage, 660. Intended 
retail price, $14.50.—EHlectrical Mer- 
chandising, July, 1931. 





Automatic Fire and 
Burglar Alarm 


An automatic alarm for home or office 
is being marketed by the Automatic 
Fire Alarm Company, 221 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. Both fire 
and burglar protection are provided by 
this little device, which may be had 
for a.c. or d.c. use or may be battery 
operated. 

The fire alarm is operated through 
thermostatic switches, attached to the 
ceiling of each room or other place of 
location. The thermostat is set to 
make contact at 120 deg., when the 
siren gives the alarm. Five of these 
switches are included with each alarm 
and additional ones may be had at 
small cost. 

The same siren is operated through 
burglar alarm switches, which may be 
placed in each window and door or 
under the carpet near windows and 
doors. These switches may be turned 
off during the day while the windows 
and doors are being used. 

Size of the alarm, in a sturdy and 
attractive metal box, and _ including 
siren projection, is 12% in. in length, 
33 in. in width. Its weight is 64 lb. 
and its intended retail price, with 5 
thermostatic switches, is $30. Addi- 
tional thermostats and burglar alarm 
switches are 50c. each.—Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1931. 


Electric Janitor 
Furnace Regulator 


Based on extremely simple principles 
is a new device,—an all-electric, motor- 
driven temperature regulator for coal- 
fired home heating plants—brought out 
by the Time-O-Stat Controls Division 
of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Company, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

This new “Electric Janitor’ is de- 
signed for the moderate-priced field and 
is made to retail for $49, plus cost of 
installation. Limiting device is slightly 
more. 

Five features embodied in this new 
regulator are the low installation cost 
through operation on low voltage 
through transformer furnished as part 
of the equipment; full electric operation 
with special induction type motor of a 
size more than sufficient to handle even 
the heaviest damper load; basement 
switch which closes check and opens 
draft for firing without disturbing posi- 
tion of thermostat; and a complete 
line of limit controls for hot water, 
vapor steam or warm air.—HElectrical 
Merchandising, July, 1931. 
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Refrigerating Unit 


An electric refrigerating unit, de- 
signed for installation in “ice” type re- 
frigerators, has been announced by the 
Super Oil Heater Sales Company, 613 
—e Boulevard, East Hartford, 

onn. 

This unit, the manufacturer declares, 
can be installed in two hours’ time. It 
is made for use in refrigerators up to 7 
cu.ft. capacity. The refrigerant em- 
ployed is methyl chloride. Three stages 
of cold control are _ provided—low, 
medium and high, and two ice cube 
trays with a capacity of 48 cubes each. 
The intended retail price of the unit, 
delivered and installed, is $139.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, July, 1931. 























~ Quality Wall-Outlet 
Range 


An attractive, full enamel “plug-in” 
or wall-outlet range, with cabinet base, 
has been announced by the Roberts & 
Mander Stove Company, Eleventh Street 
ig Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, 

a. 


The range has a total input of 1,650 
watts,—two surface units of 1,000 watts 
and 500 watts respectively, and an oven 
unit of 1,150 watts. The 500-watt rear 
top unit and the oven can be used at the 
same time. Use of the 1,000-watt top 
unit automatically cuts out the oven. 
The oven measures 12 x 17 x 139 in. 
and the cooking top, 103 x 2134 in. Ex- 
treme floor space required is 27 x 20% 
in. 

The cabinet base is equipped with 
large service drawer, storage closet and 
shelf. The front frame, door frame, 
cooking top, finishing strips and legs are 
finished in gray enamel and the remain- 
ing parts in white enamel. The range 
can also be had in finishes of green 
and ivory, buff and ivory or Velvatone. 
It is supplied for 2-wire, 110-volt a.c. or 
ee Merchandising, July, 








Enter prise Cordless Iron 


Operating without a cord and ther- 
mostatically controlled, is a new “Cord- 
less” electric iron, brought out by the 
Enterprise Corporation, 1160 North 
Chatham Court, Chicago, Ill. 

The iron is designed for operating on 
110 volt, alternating or direct current, 
25, 30, 50 and 60-cycle, and is furnished 
in either 990 watts or 1,500 watts. In- 
eure retail price in either rating, 

An automatic iron, with cord, identi- 
cal in construction to the‘ “Cordless” 
iron is also offered by the company. 
This iron is listed at $6.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1931. 


* * * 


One Minute Washer 


Supplementing the model 20 “One 
Minute” washer in the medium-priced 
field and the Model 30 in the de luxe 
washer field, is a new Model L low- 
priced machine now being introduced 
by the One Minute Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newton, Iowa. The washer is of 
standard capacity and has porcelain tub. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1931. 
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Trade Relations 


score of reasons for central station merchandising, but 
among them I do not find the primary motive as being 
the retail profit they might enjoy from the sale of equip- 
ment. The one idea has been to get satisfactory, standard 
appliances on the line so that the customer would use 
more electricity—the central station looks upon an appli- 
ance aS a current consumer and not as a commodity 
which it can sell at a profit. 

What is the answer? What are we going to do 
about it? 

I have said that in the past wholesalers and retailers 
have sometimes appealed to the courts and sometimes to 
the legislatures for relief from what seemed to them like 
certain disaster. It is a curious thing, but many business 
men who have no regard for the government as a busi- 
ness man and resent the intrusion of government in the 
field of private enterprise and individual initiative, will 
turn almost instantly to the government for relief from 
business troubles or what they deem unfair competition. 
It is because of this tendency that we are faced with two 
alternatives for a solution, and these same two alterna- 
tives apply to a solution of the entire problem of distribu- 
tion in this country or any other country. 


HE first is legislation. Those who lean toward this 

solution think that by passing a lot of prohibitory laws 
and enforcing them they will immediately find themselves 
in some Utopia of prosperous business conditions with- 
out stopping to find out what effect those laws may have 
on other people or that if this effect is unfavorable it may 
prevent the very result they seek to accomplish. In other 
words they are not thinking of the consumer but only 
of their own cash registers. They are not thinking of 
other groups within the community, or the state, or the 
nation who have the same problems of distribution but 
only of first-at-hand means of self-preservation. 

It can be accepted as a fundamental fact that legislation 
never cured any business depression or economic crisis. 
It has never provided employment for the unemployed 
nor saved the insolvent from bankruptcy. It can only 
put food in hungry mouths by appropriations from the 
public purse, and the public purse is not inexhaustible 
even though certain types of politicians may think so. 
It cannot stop the operation of the law of supply and 
demand any more than it can stop the operation of the 
law of gravitation. It can exercise its police power and 
protect the public from exploitation by dishonest business 
methods, but it cannot solve the problems of honest men 
engaged in honest business. When it tries to do any of 
these things it only succeeds in making a general mess 
of everything, adding to whatever distress may exist. 

The second alternative is cooperation, and it is this 
alternative which has been selected by the various groups 
most vitally interested in electrical merchandising. They 
have organized the Electrical Merchandising Joint Com- 
mittee, and by this simple piece of machinery are already 
approaching the solution of a nation-wide problem and 
thus contributing to the only sane and sensible method 
of approaching the larger problems with which the people 
of all the world seem to be faced, namely; a way out of 
our economic ills which has no return lane of traffic. 

The Joint Committee is composed of representatives of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association and the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. Its purpose, as stated 
in the N.E.L.A. Bulletin at the time of organization, “‘is 
to consider the problem of merchandising household elec- 
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(Continued from page 22) 


tric appliances from various aspects with the view of 
wider, more efficient and more effective distribution with 
the public’s best interest in mind.” I wish to emphasize 
the last few words because upon their sincerity rests the 
future success or failure of the efforts of this committee. 
Whatever conclusion they may reach; whatever recom- 
mendations they may promulgate; whatever action they 
may take; all are based on that easily understandable 
phrase—“with the public’s best interest in mind.” 

“Cooperation” is the keystone of this arch which the 
electrical industry—and in the term electrical industry I 
include everyone, from the smallest retail dealer to the 
largest manufacturer, who has anything to do with the 
distribution of electric current or appliances which it 
operates—to bridge the stream of faulty distribution 
which so often flows between the producer and the ulti- 
mate consumer. Cooperation always works when men 
are sincere in their efforts to cooperate. 

It was with this fact in mind that the officers of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association requested, in the 
first instance, a conference with executives of the light 
and power industry which led to the formation of the 
Electrical Merchandising Joint Committee. Recognizing 
that our problems are mutual because they deal, after all, 
with the same ultimate consumer, they had but one 
thought in mind; their solution in the public interest. 
The result has been that already this Joint Committee is 
setting up the necessary machinery to correct trade prac-_ 
tices that do not square with ethical merchandising 
principles. Cooperating committees will be set up in 
every state and in all of the major cities. These Com- 
mittees will be active, working committees and not simply 
a list of names on the chart of some new paper organiza- 
tion which is high sounding but which accomplishes 
nothing more than a beautiful and graceful gesture; 
there are already too many organizations of this kind, 
the descriptions of which simply waste good white paper 
and ink which might be better employed for other pur- 
poses. 


T SOUNDS simple enough when one comes to think 

of it. The electric light and power industry, vitally 
interested as it is in the quality of the equipment which 
is attached to its lines and knowing that after once this 
equipment is installed it will be called upon for service 
and will in effect be held responsible by the customer 
for its proper operation, might have, if it were suff- 
ciently short-sighted, solved the problem long ago in so 
far as its immediate interests are concerned. With its 
financial resources and its lack of interest in merchandis- 
ing as a profit producer, as well as with its immediate 
contact with the consumer, it might have plunged into a 
merchandising war with everybody engaged in the retail- 
ing of appliances and driven them from the field in a 
very short time. Had it done so it would have shown a 
deplorable lack of interest in the ultimate consumer and 
in the community, for such action would have affected 
the prosperity of more than one group of people. 

So all of the groups, including the central stations, 
being made up of sensible men, have gotten together to 
solve a mutual problem and with a common objective— 
the welfare of their customers, the conservation of which 
means the conservation of their own welfare. The prob- 
lem becomes no longer a problem but a question of agree- 
ment on procedure; not a very difficult matter when men 
are sensible. 
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New Electrical Merchandise 














Bryant Receptacle with 
Separate Feeds 


With the present popular use of port- 
able lamps, switch control for one or 
more of these lamps so that they can be 
turned on, regardless of location, im- 
mediately upon entering a room, has 
brought about the introduction of two 
new duplex receptacles with separate 
feeds for each outlet by the Bryant 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

In these new outlets, one side can be 
wired for switch control and the other 
left always alive for ordinary use in 
connecting vacuum cleaner, fan or other 
lamps or appliances. 

Receptacle No. 4832X is made with 
an insulating barrier in each side wiring 
terminal providing separate feed and 
separate return. No. 4832Y has insu- 
lating barrier in but one side wiring 
terminal, providing separate feed but 
common ground. These devices are 
available either with or without plaster 
ears. List price of either receptacle, 
with and without ears, is 88c. and 84c. 
respectively.—Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1931. 





2 * s 


Hammond Bichronous 


Clock 


“Two timepieces in one’”’ is the char- 
acterization given the new Hammond 
“Bichronous” clock, just announced by 
the Hammond Clock Company, 2915 
North Western Avenue, Chicago. This 
new clock is a dual-powered device oper- 
ating on a synchronous principle when 
the electric current is on and operating 
on a spring driven principle when the 
current is off. When current is again 
supplied, as after an interruption, the 
“Bichronous” mechanism continues 
without a stop, resuming its operation 
on the synchronous principle and at the 
same time begins to wind the spring 
for operating the clock in the event of a 
further current interruption at a later 
time. 

Eight models are being introduced in 
the new “Bichronous” line and other 
models will be added as the need de- 
velops. These clocks range in retail 
price from $14.50 to $27.50. Deliveries 
on the new line started June 15. 

In addition to the “Bichronous’”’ line 
the Company will continue to manufac- 
ture and merchandise synchronous 
single-powered clocks but this line will 
be limited to models retailing below 
$12.5 , July, 
1931. 





* * ® 


Eveready Flashlight 
Unit Cells 


A revolutionary change in construc- 
tion of all Eveready flashlight unit cells 
and Eveready six-inch dry cell batteries 
has been announced by the National 
Carbon Company, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

The new construction is said to in- 
crease materially the shelf life of the 
cells in addition to increasing their serv- 
ice life. The new development is the 
substitution of a crimped metal top in- 
stead of the conventional sealing com- 
pound top. It has been found by actual 
tests, the Company declares, that the 
metal top is far more effective in con- 
serving the moisture of the mix than 
has heretofore been possible with the 
old type sealing 
trical Merchandising, July, 1931. 
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Hewittt 
Automatic Toaster 


Two full-sized slices of bread or two 
sandwiches may be toasted at the same 
time on the new two-slice automatic 
toaster and sandwich toaster of the 
Hewitt Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Arlington, Mass. 

The toaster is completely automatic 
in operation and the current clicks off 
when the toast or sandwiches are 
browned to the user’s satisfaction. No 
preheating is required. A sliding crumb 
tray at the back of the toaster provides 
easy cleaning. The toaster is of at- 
tractive, jewel-box shape 6 in. x 11 in. 
and is finished in chromium. It is rated 
at 600 watts and is listed at $13.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1931. 





Chase Bomb Flashlight 


Many uses are served by the new 
“Bomb” flashlight introduced by the 
Chase Brass & Copper Company, Inc., 
Specialty Sales Department, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. It is sug- 
gested for use in dark closets, in the 
sick room, child’s room, for the camp 
and other places where a lamp of this 
type is found of service. 

The lamp is convenient in size and 
shape. It is made to fit in the pocket, 
to hang on the wrist or stand at any 
angle. It employs standard batteries 
and is equipped with a three-way switch. 
—permanently on, permanently off and 
signalling position in between. The 
milled ring on the face is for focusing 
purposes. Finish is polished nickel and 
copper and the intended retail price is 
| Electrical Merchandising, July, 





Miller Duo-pur pose 
Lighting Fixtures 


Lighting fixtures providing both ultra- 
violet radiation and general illumination 
have been announced by the Ivanhoe 
Division of The Miller Company, Meri- 
den, Conn., in its new ‘“Duo-purpose” 
line of lighting equipment. 

The new units are scientifically de- 
signed to efficiently direct and control 
the ultraviolet radiation of the General 
Electric S*l1 Mazda Sunlamp to produce 
healthful and beneficial results and to 
produce as well, illumination for visual 
purposes. — Hlectrical Merchandising, 
July, 1931. 





W estinghouse 
Ultraviolet Lamp 


Designed for the dual-purpose interior 
lighting fixture is a new G-1 Glow lamp 
announced by the Westinghouse Lamp 
— 150 Broadway, New York 

ity. 

One or several of these new lamps 
may be built into a ceiling luminaire 
or used as bracket lights, either with or 
without the visible illumination and ar- 
ranged to irradiate persons in homes, 
offices and factories with any amount 
of ultraviolet, depending upon the height 
and spacing of the units. Since they 
cause little or no glare, they will prob- 
ably be employed in open reflectors, 
the.Company declares, these preferably 
of chromium or aluminum. The list 
price of the lamp is $3.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1931. 





Power Unit for 
Lawn Mowers 


With the new electric motor unit 
brought out by the Glow Electric Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, any lawn mower 
can be turned into a power mower 
within a few minutes’ time. 

The motor is attached to the arm of 
the mower. A worm gear applies power 
direct to the wheels. The unit, it is ex- 
plained, is designed to operate easily 
every size and make of hand lawn 
mower on the American market. It 
may be had for a.c. or d.c. use, weighs 
only 48 lb. and is listed at $60. One 
hundred feet of water-proofed flexible 
cord is standard equipment.—Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1931. 


= * * 


Standard Hotplate 


The Standard Electric Stove Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, is bringing out a 
new electric hotplate, No: 21... it. is: Of 
the single-heat type, rated at 880 watts, 
and is finished in assorted colors in 
marbelized porcelain enamel. It is to 
be retailed at a popular price.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, July, 1931. 
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Good Public Relations Depend on Good Trade Relations (Continued from page 32) 


standpoint, there are many avenues of approach which 
are as yet far from being satisfactorily developed. Let 
me mention just two important groups: 

1. The relation with other electrical interests ; and 

2. The relation with architects and builders. 

Referring to the first, the day has passed when the 

electricity supply company can be regarded as the elec- 
trical industry. It is only one part of the industry. In 
each community we have a great organization of manu- 
facturers’ representatives, contractors, distributors, and 
retailers—all of whom have a most important part in 
the development of electric service. The utility problem 
in any community is their problem, and there is a joint 
responsibility in seeing that there exists a mutual under- 
standing in the development of the business and a satis- 
factory relationship between the whole electric industry 
and the individuals of the community which they serve. 


F THE relations between the public utility and the 

other electrical interests are not satisfactory, then I will 
say to you that your public relations are not what they 
should be, and your sales development is hampered 
accordingly. Every one of these interests should know 
intimately the personnel of your utility; know you per- 
sonally as sincere, honest men and women; have con- 
fidence in you, in your fairness and uprightness in 
business, because they judge your whole organization by 
their opinions of you and the relatively few other repre- 
sentatives of the company they know. 

In our relations with architects and builders, par- 
ticularly architects, here, again, there is a considerable 
lack of understanding of each other’s problem. The 
architect will tell you that his responsibility to his client 
requires a working knowledge and understanding of all 
the factors which enter the design, construction, and 
equipment of buildings. Of all these, few, if any, are 
more vital to the comfort and convenience of the occu- 
pants than provisions for the utilization of electrical 
energy. And yet I doubt very much whether any indi- 
vidual architect has received through the cooperation of 
the electrical industry—not the electric supply company 
alone, but the industry as a whole—the actual informa- 
tion which he feels he should have in order that he may 
satisfactorily serve his client with a knowledge and full 
understanding of what the electrical industry considers 
the best current practice in the use of electric service. 


At of these various contacts with the public, there- 
fore, simmer down to a matter of public understand- 
ing and this, in turn, depends on education backed by a 
program of personal contact and service. I firmly be- 
lieve there is no general mass resentment on the part of 
the public in so far as our service is concerned. The 
individual customer, however, appraises the utility in 
terms of his personal experience, and if that experience 
has been unsatisfactory, the company is judged accord- 
ingly. Our attention, therefore, must ‘be primarily di- 
rected toward minimizing unsatisfactory opinions and the 
development of confidence on the part of the individual 
customer. This is a problem which must be backed pri- 
marily by a sound, broad gauge company policy and be 
corrected through the proper selection, training and di- 
rection of the utility personnel. One clerk, meter reader, 
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or service man can cause more ill-will in a moment of 
thoughtlessness or careless performance than a group of 
executives can right in a day’s business, and the pity of 
all of this is that seldom do such cases get to the point 
where they are given the attention they deserve. In the 
meantime, that one aggrieved customer is actively spread- 
ing his feeling of grievance and resentment to an ever- 
widening circle of friends and acquaintances, while the 
company has no direct way of correcting the effect of 
that thoughtless employee’s mistake. 

A word on merchandising practices. Here is a poten- 
tial source of trouble. Whether the utility should or 
should not merchandise is beside the point. The real 
question is how does the utility merchandise. Of one 
thing I am absolutely certain: that unless merchandising 
programs and policies are developed on a basis of fair 
and intimate understanding with all others engaged in 
electrical merchandising, unless they are absolutely free 
of any practices which might be construed as unfair or 
discriminatory, no matter how urgent the need for such 
a policy might appear, we are building up for ourselves 
a sales resistance that will counteract all the tangible 
progress we are making. 


Cy objective is the sale of electrical energy. To this 
principal we can all subscribe, and yet in certain par- 
ticulars it almost looks as if we were trying to create a 
lot of trouble for ourselves as well as others in the 
bargain, by our merchandising activities. Originally we 
began the sale of appliances as a matter of necessity. 
Dealers were comparatively few in number, lacking in 
sales ability; their limited capital and small earnings 
made little headway against the sales resistance of those 
earlier days. Manufacturers and distributors naturally 
looked to their only important sales outlet—the utility 
—for their business, thus leaving the dealer to struggle 
along as best he could. But these conditions have under- 
gone some very decided changes. An enormous market 
has been created through the promotional and _ sales 
efforts of the utilities. Thousands of different devices— 
at reasonable prices—have been brought out by the 
manufacturers and a high degree of public acceptance 
has been established. Under such conditions what more 
logical thing could occur than that the dealer shouid 
expect his share of this business. When he doesn’t get 
it, whether his own fault or not—who is he likely to 
blame for his difficulty: his biggest competitor—the 
utility. This issue is squarely before us today—if we 
can’t get concerted action in the solution—we can at 
least take individual steps to meet the situation locally. 
Of one thing I’m certain—if we don’t take the initiative 
—and that without delay—we’ll soon be told what we'll 
have to do and I fear such an outcome would work to 


the disadvantage of the power companies and dealers 
alike. 


LOSE cooperation therefore with established dealer 

outlets toward greater total volume of sales seems 
the surest and safest plan to follow. Take the lead in 
promotional activities of those appliances that are the 
most difficult to sell, and back the independent dealers in 
building a larger volume of general appliance business. 
You will be most definitely rewarded in the future. 
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electric service. With rate schedules based on a price 
per kilowatt-hour, it is only natural that our customers 
look upon electricity as a commodity, whereas we have 
always known that it can equitably be sold and charged 
for only as a service. 

As we look back over the past fifty years, it seems to 
me that the development of the watt-hour meter was 
perhaps the most unfortunate happening in the history 
of our industry. 

With the actual variable cost of the kilowatt-hours 
used by the average domestic customer less than one- 
tenth the total cost of serving him, the adoption of a rate 
policy based on the measurement of kilowatt-hours cer- 
tainly evidences a total lack of commercial judgment. 

Being a regulated monopoly business, it is to be 
expected that our customers judge our rates on the basis 
of cost of the service to us rather than its value to 
them. And our industry has only itself to blame for 
the fact that the public finds it difficult to understand 
the preponderance of fixed charges in the cost of electric 
service supply. 

Admitting that we delayed too long in correcting this 
mistake in the method of charging, it is the obligation of 
the commercial department to promote the adoption of 
more equitable types of rate. It is also our job to cor- 
rect our customers misunderstanding of the elements of 
cost entering into their service. 

This is a difficult problem, especially in the face of 
attempts on the part of our enemies who capitalize our 
earlier neglect and do everything in their power to mis- 
lead the public regarding our industry. 


The Greatest Cooperative Campaign 


Men who, even as late as a few months ago, thought 
they were business enemies are now breaking bread over 
the same table, cooperating in selling, and because they 
know each other better and have a realization of each 
other’s problems, there is a clearer understanding all 
around. In many instances we have received reports that 
this activity has been made permanent and has been 
developed to take in the cooperative appliance selling. 

A prominent executive of our industry stated that if 
the Electric Refrigeration Bureau had been launched a 
year sooner, there would have been no Anti-Merchandis- 
ing Bills introduced in the state legislatures. From my 
own observations and experiences, I am convinced that 
he was right. 

Without question the electric refrigeration selling 
activity offers a concrete, immediately available vehicle 
for solving trade differences as between utility companies 
and other merchandisers, and the substitution for these 
differences of a concerted sales program in which every- 
one taking part can reap benefits. 

Let me say again that if this activity does nothing 
more than stimulate greater cooperation among the elec- 
tric light and power companies and the rest of the agencies 
selling electrical appliances, it will be worth the time, 
energy and money expended in its development. 

Even so from the material side, also, this activity is 
well worth while. I am confident we will reach our goal 
of 1,000,000 refrigerators, and this will bring approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 in additional revenue annually to our 
companies. This is a timely business, because without 
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Commercial Initiative Will Correct Misunderstanding 





(Continued from page 33) 


Notwithstanding the difficulties involved, I firmly 
believe the men and women in the commercial department 
of our industry are equal to the task. They must, how- 
ever, be encouraged and supported by company exec- 
utives who thoroughly appreciate the importance of com- 
mercial activity. 

Too many companies will invest $250 per customer in 
plant facilities, lines, and meter and then do nothing 
to induce the customer to use sufficient service to pay 
a return on the investment. 

There are two steps in the program necessary to meet 
this situation: . 

lst. The rate schedule offered the customer must be 
one that will encourage him to use more service, and 

2nd. He must be sold equipment through which he 
can use such additional service. 

Company executives frequently overlook the fact that 
the surest route to better public relations is through 
commercial activity and the sale of more and more service 
to the customer so he will come to have a real appre- 
ciation of what electricity means to him in the improve- 
ment of his living conditions. 

It is the customer with the small monthly bill who 
complains and the quickest way to convert a chronic 
kicker is to sell him Five Dollars worth of service per 
month instead of One Dollar and Fifty Cents worth. 

The commercial department will therefore gladly 
undertake the responsibility of gaining the public con- 
fidence and understanding which is necessary for the 
foundation upon which to build a greater acceptance and 
use of the manifold conveniences of electric service. 


(Continued from page 41) 


increased property investment and with but little increase 
in operating expenses, it will bring this increased revenue, 
needed now in off-setting some of the losses of electric 
energy consumption as a result of curtailment of factory 
production. 

Just think—when our quota of 1,000,000 refriger- 
ators is reached, which is 5 per cent of the residential 
meters of the United States, we will bring in this 
tremendous amount of increased revenue at a cost for 
this activity of approximately 10c. per residential meter, 
or $2.00 per refrigerator sold. Is there any other way 
in which our industry can more profitably invest its 
energy and its money? 

Do you realize that 87 per cent of our customers 
are potential prospects for electric refrigeration? You 
can see that the potential market for home use of electric 
refrigeration has scarcely been opened, and presents an 
enormous immediate possibility to electric utility com- 
panies and electric refrigeration manufacturers and deal- 
ers for greater business. 

The important part that is being played in electric 
refrigeration in our industry is well demonstrated by a 
few figures. Prior to 1931 there were approximately 
2,319,000 domestic refrigerators on our lines. Those 
bring in an annual gross revenue to our electric com- 
panies of approximately $69,000,000. If we are suc- 
fessful in adding 1,000,000 refrigerators, by the end of 
this year the revenue from electric refrigerators on our 
lines will amount to nearly $100,000,000—the largest 
item of domestic appliance revenue. 
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With BYRD 


Al 


UFFALO — 


Good showmanship brings more 
than 50,000 people to cooperative 
refrigeration show staged by twelve 

upstate distributors 
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(Top) A visitor to the show looks over one 
of the Kelvinators used by the Byrd Expedi- 
tion in the Antarctic. Still a soundly efficient 
refrigerator despite its hard usage, it is a 
sturdy and silent testimonial to the electrical 
way. 
(Middle) A glimpse of the crowd, est!mated 
at 10,000 a day, who swarmed through the 
Buffalo General Electric Building to see the 
equipment used by Byrd and to absorb in- 
formation on the latest styles in electric 
refrigeration. 


(Left) The entire floor of the building was 

fitted out to resemble an antarctic trail. E-x- 

pert cooks and home economics authorities 

were on hand to give special demonstrations, 

familiarize visitors with the superior advan- 

tages of the electricity for food preservation, 
preparation. 
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DEFIES 
EATH VALLEY’ 


Blazing Heat.. 


N any climate—anywhere—General Electric 

Refrigeration can be depended upon. In Death 
Valley, California, the ‘‘hottest spot in America,” 
with an average summer temperature of 122°, 
General Electric Refrigeration is an important 
factor in making life livable. In this torrid atmos. 
phere, famous Furnace Creek Inn, pleasant and 
popular winter resort hotel, keeps food fresh and 
tasty, drinking water always cool and refreshing, 
with seven General Electric Refrigerators and 
Water Coolers. 


Of course few refrigerators are ever called upon 
to serve under such severe conditions. But people 
know from their own experience and from the 






experiences of their rriends that when they install 
General Electrics they can absolutely depend on 
faithful operation—regardless of conditions. 
That is an important reason why sales of General 
Electric Refrigerators are constantly setting 
new records. 


They know that the All-Steel cabinet is durable 
—that it effectively keeps heat out and cold in. 

















They know that the famous 
Monitor Top never needs at- 
tention—that it’s proof against 
dust, moisture and tampering 
fingers. They know that within its 
gleaming steel walls, all the simple 
mechanism is hermetically sealed, 
operating in a silencing bath of oil. 


And there are other General Electric 
features with which almost every 
prospect is familiar. There’s the 
Sanitary Super-Freezer—so clean and 
simple that anyone can understand 
its obvious advantages. There are the 
General Electric Sliding 
Shelves—that make food 


so easy to reach—that make it possible 
to utilize every bit of the General 
Electric’s roomy interior. There’s the 





guarantee assures 
this same unfailing 
operation for three 
long years. 


Today General 
Electric prices are at 
their lowest. Terms 
are more generous 
than ever. Sales are 
soaring — records 
are broken every 
month—people 
everywhere who 
appreciate true 








utter simplicity of installation—merely 
plug into any convenience outlet. 








Furnace Creek Inn, Death Valley, popular winter resort, where 
General Electric Refrigeration makes luxurious living possible 


More than a million satisfied users 
have told their friends that General 
Electric ownership means freedom 
from service expense. A written 
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NEW SLIDING SHELVES 
an exclusive General Electric feature 





Seven General Electric Refrigerators and 

Water Coolers keep food always fresh and 

tasty and drinking water delightfully 
refreshing at Furnace Creek Inn 











The General Electric Sanitary Super-Freezer 
—clean and easy to keep clean. Full porcelain 
surface; everything simple, efficient, sanitary 


value are turning to the 
General Electric— 
the refrigerator that’s 
absolutely dependable 
everywhere—that sells 
itself—that keeps itself 
sold! 


General Electric Co., Electric 
Refrigeration Department, 
Section DE7, Hanna Building, 
1400 Euclid Ave.,Cleveland,O. 





JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 

PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATUR- 

DAY EVENING, ON A NATION-WIDE 
N. B. C. NETWORK 


ELECTRIC 





DOMESTIC, APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS, ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 











Meet me at 


Tre PAJARO VALLEY 


T IS safe to say that every 

farmer in the Pajaro Valley, 
fertile fruit growing district of 
California, owns an automobile, 
and that he uses it frequently to 
drive in to Watsonville to trans- 
act his business. Sometimes his 
wife makes the trip with him. 
On such an occasion it is highly 
probable that she will finish her 
shopping before he is ready to 
leave and then it becomes a prob- 
lem where she shall spend the 
interval. 

Why not in the Pajaro Valley 
Electric Shop? 

Here is beauty and restfulness, 
here is a friendly welcome, with 
all the appliances to view and to 
have explained while she waits. 





Mr. H. L. Purtill is ready to greet 
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visitors on the 

opening day. On this occasion all appliances and 

fixtures were moved back to accommodate the 
crowds who attended the opening reception. 


Electric Shop 




































The effect throughout is that of luxurious club 
rooms. The picture is taken from the balcony 
which with its effect of hand hewn doors and 
beams and its flood lighting also offers oppor- 
tunity for special display. 


The building itself is an invitation to 
enter, which is made definite by the two 
drive-in entranceways on either side. The 
concrete flagged pathways and the plant- 
ing reproduce the somewhat unusual shape 
of the windows in pleasing balance 
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The 1931 Prize Awards 


Winners Announced at N.E.L.A. 
Meeting 


H. M. Byllesby Prizes 


First Prize: “Increasing the Ac- 
countant’s Usefulness,” H. D. An- 
derson, American Gas & Electric 
Company. 

Second Prize: “How to Increase 
the Usefulness of the Accountant 
in the Public Utility Industry,’ 
Carl G. Willard, Carolina Power & 
Light Company. 

Third Prize: “How to Increase 
the Accountant’s Usefulness,” 
George Borke, Syracuse Lighting 
Company. 


Augustus D. Curtis Award 


M. F. Cushing, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc. Honorable men- 
tion—El] Paso Electric Company, 
Brooklyn Edison Company, North- 
ern States Power Company. 


James E. Davidson Prizes 


First Prize: “Merchandising 
Power,” L. G. Cannon, Common- 
wealth Edison Company. 

Second Prize: “Starve the Wolves,” 
H. M. Stark, Electric Bond & 
Share Company. 

Third Prize: “Co-operative Mer- 
chandising as Applied to Utility 
Markets,” D. F. Conger, New York 
Power & Light Corporation. 


Henry L. Doherty Prizes 


“A Primer for the Light and 
Power Industry,” A. F. Tegen, 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & 


Light Company. 


B. C. Forbes Cup 
The Virginia Public Service Com- 
pany. 


James M. Gilchrist Award 
Indianapolis Power & Light Com- 
pany. ° 


Martin J. Insull Prize 


Daniel Ravenel, Jr., South Caro- 
lina Power Company. 


James H. McGraw Prizes 


First Prize: “A Proposed Type of 
General Purpose Distribution Sys- 
tem for Moderately Loaded Areas,” 
G. H. Underhill, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corporation. 
Second Prize: “Profitable Rural 
Distribution,” Maurice J. Kelly, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Com- 
pany. 

Third Prize: “Unique Auto-Trans- 
former Solves Angular Displace- 
ment Problem,” A. Haefle, Toledo 
Edison Company. 





DeVeau Starts Own Business 


A. S. DeVeau, formerly New 
York district manager for the 
Beardsley & Walcott Mfg. Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., is now 
operating as an independent manu- 
facturer’s representative at 200 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


In the Month’ s News 


Feiker Made Director of Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Resigns As Managing Director of A.B.P. 


Frederick M. Feiker, manag- 
ing director, The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., since 
1927, has been designated by 
President Hoover as Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. This is one of the 
largest and most important bu- 
reaus in the government estab- 
lishment. He will succeed Wil- 
liam L. Cooper who will go to 
London as commercial attaché. 
It was Mr. Cooper’s desire that 
he be returned to that position 
which he formerly held. 

Shortly after Mr. Hoover be- 
came Secretary of Commerce in 
1921, the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company acceded to his re- 
quest to lend him the services of 
Mr. Feiker for the purpose of de- 
veloping the contacts of the De- 
partment of Commerce with 
business and trade. Mr. Feiker 
organized the commodity di- 
visions in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and re- 
cruited a personnel especially 
qualified to direct that part of 
the work. He assisted in the 
establishment of the Simplified 
Practice Division and _ helped 
organize the Survey of Current 
Business, which has popularized 
the use of index numbers 





R. W. E. Moore Now With 
NEMA 


Beginning in June, 
tional Electric Manufacturers 
Association will resume _ the 
periodical issue of an Associa- 
tion publication. However, this 
decision in no sense indicates a 
lack of appreciation of the co- 
operation accorded the Associa- 
tion by the trade journals during 
the last half year. 

The abandonment of _ the 
previous publication gave the 
subject prominence and_ pro- 
duced constructive suggestions 
which, however, for their em- 
bodiment, demanded a man of 
exceptionally wide experience 
and contact in industry. This 
requirement has been met by ob- 
taining the services of Ralph W. 
E. Moore, formerly manager of 
Association Activities for West- 
inghouse. : 

In 1930 Mr. Moore was one 
of the two manufacturer re- 
cipients of the James H. Mc- 
Graw Award, accorded him for 
his work in the development and 
promotion of the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code and the Na- 
tional Electrical Code to the end 
that the safety of the use of 
electrical wiring and equipment 
might be enhanced. 


the Na- 
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throughout American business 
and provides periodic statistical 
summaries of business condi- 
tions. This publication is given 
credit for having done more than 
any other single activity to for- 
ward statistical control of busi- 
ness. In his previous tour of 
duty with the Department he 
also imparted many of the at- 
tributes of the commercial jour- 
nal to Commerce Reports, the 
Department's principal current 
periodical. 

Even after returning to his 
editorial duties, Mr. Feiker con- 
tinued to serve the department in 
an advisory capacity. He has 
served on numerous committees 
and was one of those who 
planned the grocery store sur- 
vey in Louisville. This is re- 
garded as one of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the Bu- 
reau, in that it has paved the 
way for the elimination of waste 
from all types of retail outlets. 

Mr. Feiker is perhaps best 
known for his work, extending 
over a period of eight years, as 
an editor and later as editorial 
director and vice president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company. Prior 
to his services -with the Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications he was 
chairman of the editorial board 
of the A. W. Shaw Publishing 
Company. He also served that 
company as editor of its maga- 
zines System and Factory & In- 
dustrial Management. 





Holophane Makes Cameron 
Manager 

The Holophane Company, 

Inc, New York City, an- 


nounces the appointment of A. 


D. Cameron as manager, ef- 
fective June Ist. 
Mr. Cameron was _ formerly 


active in the lighting field as 
manager of the Lighting and 


Supply Division, Central Sta- 
tion Department, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, 
Na ¥ 


Later he was appointed vice- 
president of the Hall Electric 
Htg. Co. of Philadelphia. 





Johnson Given Charge 
of Silex Sales 


Frank E. Wolcctt, president 
of the Silex Company of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has an- 
nounced the election of Curtiss 
S. Johnson as vice-president in 
charge of sales. 





J. S. Tritve 


J. S. Tritle. Made Vice- 
President and General 
Manager of West- 


inghouse 
With Westinghouse Since 1915 


At a recent meeting of, the 
Board of Directors of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufac- 


turing Company, J. S. Tritle 
was elected vice-president and 
general manager in charge of 


manufacturing, sales and engi- 
neering operations of the Com- 
pany, reporting to the president 
F. A. Merrick. 

In 1925 when a separate de- 
partment was made of the mer- 
chandising business, Mr. Tritle 
was made general manager of 
the merchandising department 
overseeing engineering and 
manufacturing, as well as sales 
work, with headquarters in 
Mansfield, Ohio, where most of 
the merchandising products are 
made. From Mansfield he was 
moved to East Pittsburgh on 
May 1, 1929, as vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing 
operations. In his new position 
as vice-president and_ general 
manager, Mr. Tritle will retain 
his headquarters in the Westing- 
house Company’s main works at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





McNeely to Direct Signal 
Sales and Advertising 


Signal Electric Mfg. Co., Me- 
nominee, Michigan, announces that 
R. C. McNeely has been engaged 
as sales and advertising manager of 
the company, succeeding W. E. 
Hopper who recently resigned to 
enter manufacturers’ agency busi- 
ness at Atlanta, Georgia, where in 
addition to representing several 
nationally known lines, he will 
also handle the Signal line in 
the southeast. 
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No... am just 


Salesman : Well, you are looking at a 
very interesting machine. I was about to 
demonstrate—perhaps, you can stop a 
moment. 


The Lady: If it doesn’t take too 


long... 


Salesman: It doesn’t take long either 
in demonstration or in real washing 
action. The laundry operation is three- 
fold, of course. You soak the clothes a 
reasonable time, the machine slushes 
them thoroughly and then— 








The Lady: Then obviously you put 
them through the wringer. . 


Salesman: No, on this machine you 
put the clothes-through a Lovell Pressure 


PRESSURE 


AND PRESSURE !3 NEEOEOD Fa 








